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Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions  Overseas 


BRITAIN  HAS 
MYSTIC  FLYER 
NEARLY  READY 

Secrecy  Maintain- 
"Monster  Flying 
Tank"   Now  Ap- 
proaching Completion 

\lo\OPtANEt iRKll  S 
UOOO  GALLONS  GAS 

Great  Quantity  of  Fuel 
Stored  in  Wings — Out  to 
Recover  Long  Distance 
and  Endurance  Records 


ro! 


AGED  COUPLE  PART 


Aged    92    Ordered    U,  Fay 
74-' Year-Old  Wife  $2.50 
a  Week 


Aged  ninety-two.  Francis  Herbert 
Hart,  a  farmer,  of  Hockley,  was 
summoned  at  Southend  for  desert- 
ing hU  wile,  who  la  seventy -four. 
The  parties  were  married  In  1931. 
Upon  the  chairman  .saying  that  it 
was  painful  to  think  that  people  of 
the  years  of  these  two  persons 
should  hate  their  troubles  brought 
forward  In  public,  attempts  were 
made  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  but 
were  unsuccessful  When  the  ques- 
tion of  means  arose,  Hart  said  thai 
he  had  a  daughter  by  his  first  wife 
whom  he  had  had  to  maintain 
•ever  since  the  railway  was  con- 
structed- to  Hockley  In  making 
►an  order  for  10s  weekly,  the  chair- 
man of  Uie  Bench  said  they  were 
sorry  to  make  the  order  and  It  would 
be  a  great  comfort  to  know  that 
these  two  old  people  had  made  up 
their  differences. 

MILLIONAIRE  BURIED 


Proposed  Tunnel  From  England  to  France 


T  IKE  some  huge  eagle  with  its 
wings  outstretched.  Britain  s 
latest  mystery  plane  was  shown  to 
a  gathering  of  pressmen  at  Cranwell 
recently  It  ts  the  machine  with 
which  the  Old  Country  hopes,  by  a 
Capetown -Engl and  flight,  to  win 
back  the  endurance  and  long  dist- 
ance records  now  held  by  the  United 
States  and  Italy  respectively.  In 
order  to  do  this  the  machine,  a 
Pairy  Napier  monoplane,  which  has 
been  described  as  "a  monster  nylng 
petrol  tank. '  will  have  to  bent  an 
endurance  record  of  nearly  five  days 
and  a  long  distance  record  of  4,973 
miles  in  fifty-eight  hours  thirty- 
seven  minutes. 

Elaborate  precauUons  have  been 
taken  to  ensure  secrecy,  and  no  un- 
iiithorlied  person  was  allowed  to 
£ct  a  view  of  this  latest  wonder  In 
ilrcraft.    Built  In  a  North  London 
erodrome  by  a  specially  appointed 
lafl  of  men  who   are   sworn  to 
ecrecy.   the  plane   was   flown  at 
rjawn  a  few  week*  ago  to  Cranwejl. 
brhere  It  Is  now  undergoing  certain 
Experiments, 

When  loaded  the  monoplane  will 
Uejgh  six  and  a  h*lf  tons.   Of  this 
Uclght  three  and  a  half  tons  will  be 
hetrol— over    a    thousand  gallons. 
[This  great  quantity  will  be  stored  in 
■he  wings  of  the  machine,  and  from 
■his  will  be  fed  a  collector  tank  in 
[ he  floor  of  the  cabin  when  it  will 
jj>e  pumped  to  the  engine    If  this 
jiomp  fails  a  wind-driven  dump  or  a 
land  pump  can  be  at  once  put  Into 
.Deration.  I 
The  ci  bin  is  totally  enclosed  and 
he  windows  are  all  made  of  triplex 
lass.    The  pilot  will  alt  on  pneu- 
anttc  upholstery  and  a  pneumatic 
ed  Is  also  provided.  Hot  and  cold 
rinks  and  an  ample  supply  of  food 
on  be  carried. 
If  the  machine  should  break  from 
s  rourse  a  hooter  will  sound  at  the 
Hot  s  ear.   The  engine,  although  of 
n.irmal  type,  has  been  built  with  a 
tew  of  economy  of  petrol  and  oil 
onsumptlon. 


Plourhboy   Who    Became  Shipping 
Magnate    Interred    In  Native 
Lincolnshire  VlUage 


In  the  church  on  which  he  had 
spent  £3.500  Mr  Harry  Coulby,  the 
ploughboy  who  rose  to  be  an 
American  shipping  magnate  and 
millionaire,  was  burled  at  hLi 
nauve  village  of  Clay  pole.  Lin- 
colnshire. Flowers  were  sent  by 
friends  from  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and 
py  the  American  shipping  orga- 
nisation with  which  Mr.  Coulby  was 
associated. 

VAST  TRADE  OF 
LONDON'S  PORT 

• 

Foreign  Trade  Passing  Over 
Quays  Valued  at  Over 
Three  and  Half  Billion 
Dollars  in  Year 


TRAFFIC  SHOWING 
RAPID  INCREASE 


Few  of  the  BriUsh  Industries  Fair 
visitors  had  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
vast  port  which  makes  London  the 
centre  of  the  world's  foreign  trade. 
Nevertheless,  the  raw  material  for 
the  myriad  products  was  shown  In 
seemlngless  endless  quantity  and 
variety  at  the  fair. 

A  third  of  the  total  import  and 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  done  through  the  port  of  London, 
and  it  appears  to  be  only  a  question 
of  a  few  years  when  the  proportion 
will  rise  to  a  half.    New  industries  I  number  of  firms 
In   constantly   increasing   numbers  on  in  full  vigor 
and  Importance  are  locating    along  competitors, 
the  Thames,  and  the  Port  Authority  I 
finds  difficulty  In  providing  facility 
equal  to  the  expanding  demand  upor 
it.    The  growing  tendency    of  thi 


DDLS  1SINESS 
LOR  450  YEARS 

British  Soap  Firm  Claims 
Record  as  Example  of 
Permanency  of  Country's 
Commercial  Undertakings 

ANTEDATES  VOYAGE 
OF  GREAT  (  (HA  HBUS 


Many  United  Kingdom  business 
enterprises  have  been  In  continu- 
ous operation  for  almost  incredible 
lengths  of  time.  There  can  be  very 
litUe  doubt  that  the  record  in  thla 
respect  goes  to  John  O.  Rathborne. 
an  Englishman  who  settled  In  Ire- 
land in  1488.  and  hLs  descendants 
according  to  the  Investigations  of  a 
writer  in  The  Financial  Times. 

The  founder  of  this  soap  and 
candle  manufacturing  business  was 
a  Yorkist,  who  escaped  to  Ireland 
when  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  in- 
clined disastrously  for  his  side,  and 
started  about  five  miles  north  of 
Dublin  In  1488.  This 
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/  tttir  PrinccM 

Favors  Tortoise 
At  Latest  Toy 

MADAME  BUTTERFLY,  a 
baby  tortoise  with  un- 
usual orange  markings.  Is  an 
addition  to  the  litUe  Princess 
Elizabeth's  "royal  household" 
of  woolly  dogs,  bears  and 
elephants.  Princess  Elisabeth 
has  given  Madame  Butterfly 
an  ecstatic  royal  welcome. 
She  much  prefers  animals  to 
dolls,  and  this  live,  crawly 
addlUon  to  her  nursery  me- 
nagerie delights  her  The  tor- 
toise has  been  proceed  with 
a  home  in  the  garden  behind 
145  Piccadilly,  and  its  royal 
mistress  visits  It  daily. 


For  First  Time  Since  1916 
Roll  of  Britain's  Organized 
Workers  Falls  Below  Five 
Millions 


"WHITE  COLLAR" 
BODY  INCRE  ISING 


No  great  engineering  difficulties  would  be  presented  by  the  double-tube 
tunnel  which  it  is  proposed  to  build  from  England  to  France.  (1)  il  a 
profile  view;  (2)  ta  a  longitudinal  view,  and  (3)  is  Sir  Willism  Bull.  M.P..  unions 
chief  English  sponsor. 


BUYS  PING  PONC  BALLS 


lUrrr 


Secure*     5.000     to  Ensure 
a  Buoyancy  In 
of  Accident 


Major   H.   O.   D.   Segrave.  the 
famous  British  racing  motorist,  has 
bought  6,000  ping  pong  balls  He 
is  not  about  to  engage  in  ping  pong, 
but  Is  going  to  use  the  balls  in  the 
watertight  compartment  of  his  1. 000 
before  horsepower  motorboat.   Miss  Eng- 
Columbus  went  to    America    and  land,  with  which  he  hopes  to  win 
while  the  Roman  Empire  was  still  for  Britain  the  worlds  speedboat 


Installed  at.  Constantinople! 

The  business  was  handed 
uninterruptedly  from  father  to 
son  until  1914,  when  the  surviv- 
ing descendant,  Bernard  Rath- 
borne,  disposed  of  it  to  Lever 
Brothers.  The  business  Is  at 
present  worked  through  a  Lever 
subsidiary. 

A  recent  amalgamation  brought 
the  firm- of  Hickson.  Lloyd  A  King, 
wluch  began  as  a  fustian  cutting 
concern  in  1666,  into  the  public  eyo 
They  UsUfy  to  the  permanence  of 
Manchester's  trade  Importance.  A 
Newark  firm.  Oilstrap.  Earp  &l  Co., 
is  a  combination  of  six  firms  which 
originated  between  1734  and  1835. 
The  soap  and  candle  firm  of  J.  C.  Si 
F.  Field  was  started  in  1742.  a  cen- 
tur 


record.    The  ping  pong  balls  will 

down  ***  used  lo  n[nfo1xt!  the  bulkhead 
There  is  only  one  watertight  com- 
partment in  the  boat,  and  were  this 
pierced  a  serious  accident  might  re- 
sult. A  ping  pong  ball  Is  a  small 
watertight  coropartmenr.  :n  itself. 


INDEPENDENCE 
IDEA  EADES  AWAY 


Semi-official  Organ  of  Free  *  tate 
rinds  Superior  Status  in  Do- 
minion SMerhood 


LONDON  MEN  TO 
VISIT  MIISIM 


Delegation     of  Bosi 
to  Study  Condi 
Russia 


Men  to 


Membership  in  the  British  trade 
which  began  a  marked 
decline  immediately  after  the 
failure  of  Uie  general  strike  In 
1926.  has  reached  the  lowest  num- 
ber In  twelve  years.  For  the  first 
time  since  1918  the  unions*  mem- 
bership has  fallen  below  5.000,000. 
as  shown  by  the  latest  official  fig- 
ures, those  for  the  year  1927,  which 
show  a  total  membership  of  4,- 
908.000. 

Labor  experts  blame  ibl*  loss  to 
trade  unionism  on  the  collapse  of 
the  general  strike  and  upon  the 
unemployment  problem  which  ltis 
existed   In  England  sine*  .umr- 

The 


A  score  of  leading  British  manu- 
facturing firms  at  a  meeting  decided  Irately  after  Uie  World"  War. 
to  send  early  In  March  a  representa-  drprfti!„on  ln  tne  coa,  mining  d,._ 
tlve  trade  delegation   of   business  trlcU|  ls  reflect^d  grsphieal.y  In  the 
men,  economists  and  financiers  to 
study  conditions  In  Russia  and  to 
negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment.   This      decision,  although 
made  on    private    initiative  and 
without  any  explicit  recognition  by 
the    British    Government,  marks 
probably  the  most  Important  step 
in  Anglo-Soviet  relations  since  the 
severance  of  diplomatic  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries. 


hints  and  trial  balloons  Indicating 
at  least  a  partial  rapprochement 
•  between  the  Hon  and  the  bear. 
Last  year  the  Soviet  Government 
No  matter  who  wrote  the  '  Forgive  I  discreetly  made  It  known  It  would 
iw  the  birth  of  quite  a  •  and  Forgiven''  speech  delivered  by  (  welcome  a  British 


loss  of  107.000  members  by  the  min- 
ing and  quarrying  unions,  whose 
total  membership  has  now  dropped 
to  678,000.  The  railway  unions 
were  the  next  greatest  sufferers. 
During  the  last  year  shown  by  the 
official  figures  they  lost  79.000  mem- 
bers and  their  total  membership 
dropped  to  413,000. 

Curiously  enough,  the  only  Brit- 

  ,  l*h  union  gToup  to  register  gains  m 

The  present  Conservatne  British  membcr8nlp   ls  a   ..whlte  coU|U... 

Government  keeps  Its  official  face  JgT  tne  tcacncTS. 
resolutely  awaV  from  Moscow,  but     ,     ttM  .  mA. 

for  many  months  there  have  been  .  In  >?2S  there  were  1.144  unions 

In  existence.  By  the  end  of  1928. 
the  year  of  the  failure  of  the  gen- 
eral strike,  they  had  dropped  to 
1.136  And  the  figures  for  1927 
show  a  still  further  decline  to  1.127. 


SUN  DISAPPEARING 

Government  Research   Show*  Solar 
Loss    Equal*    Quarter  Billion 


Mr.  H.  T.  Tttard.  Principal  of  the 
Government  Research  Department, 
lecturing  at  the  Working  Mens 
College.  Crowndale  Road.  Ldhdon, 
N.W..  said  that  the  sun  was  disap- 
pearing at  the  rate  of  350.000.000 
tons  a  minute.  The  sun's  tre- 
mendous beat,  he  said,  was  hardly 
used  at  alL  and  what  was  used  was 
not  used  properly.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  store  of  coal  to  this  country 
would  last  for  another  600  years, 
and  while  this  might  be  rather  a 
pessimistic  outlook  he  thought  It 
made  us  feel  a  little  small  to  be  us - 
tog  up  this  precious  capital  instead 
of  utilizing  the  sun'i  energy  more. 

FAMILfROWS 
AMUSE  SCRIBE 

Recent  Ebulitions  in  Em- 
pire's Pot  Attract  Atten- 
tion of  Facetious  .Writer 
of  London  Town 


IN  FEW  YEARS 


Leading  London  Journal 
Reviews  U.S.  Cruiser  Bill 
and  Finds  No  Reason  for 
British  Alarm 

RELATED  RENEWAL 
OF  OBSOLETE  SHIPS 

Three  Years  Hence  Treaty 
to  Check  Warship  Build- 
ing  Between  Britain,  U.S. 
and  Japan  Needed 


v 


which  still  carry 
against  youthful 


King  George  when  he  opened  the  trade  delegation    "to  examine 
Ulster    Parliament    in     1921.    or  i  huge  number  of  constructive  enter- 
whether  It  was  a  part  of  the  British  \  prises    acceptable  as  a  basis  of  fi- 


TRADE  PROSPECTS 


in- 


field  Cp    by  Spread 
i  Fire  In  Village  Near 
Sydney.  N.S.W. 


One  of  the  series  of  scrub  forest 
res  which  break    out    even"  dry 

met.  doing  da 
id  Umber  lands  and  occasionally 
stmylng  homesteads  and  cottages  acres,  with    thirty-six  and 
i  the  outskirts  of  the  cities  where  miles  of  quays.    Over  these 


BLACK  OPAL  WORTH 
£0,000  IS  UNIQUE 


Great   Interest   Displayed   in   I  on 
don  Over  Magnificent  Grin 


  -  -  motor  car.  paper,  engineering,  elec- 

fFMFTFRY   IN  FLAMES    «rlral  manufacture  and  other  of  ihe 
ltrat,Ln  I  so-called  "new"  Industries  to  loot 

of  near  London  is  testimony  to  the  7 
efficiency,  convenience  and  strategic 
location. of  its  port  in  the  great  com- 
petition for  world  trade  that  Is  now 
getting  under  way. 
Within  the  technical  limits  of  the 
res  wmcn  un»*  '  '  i*!  „„„m  h»  f„„nH  enrinwd      Probably  the  finest  specimen  of 

ummer.  doing  damage  to  pMfag  ^^^^^J^^StS Ihllok  opal  ever  found  recently  ar- 
n  r»iK»i-  lass*  and  occasionally  I  docks  hsvtng  a  water  area  of  720  ^  ln"London  from  Australla  JU 

.  .. '    value   Is  estimated    at  something 

.  „f  "  .r  1  »*e  £10.000    The   stone   is  about 
pa.'*  about  25.000.000  tons  of  mer-  •  .      .     .       .  . 

chandlse  yearly,  of  which  about  14.-   lwo        one-half  inches  long  by  two 


ttlement  ls  pushing  out  Into  the 
ish  held  up  a  funeral  at  Wyong.  a 
nail  town  between  Sydney  and 
ewcas'.le.  When  the  procession 
■rived  at  Coorabong  Cemetery  the 
ourncrs  found  the  graveyard  In 
imea.  The  men  joined  In  beaUng 
it  the  fire,  while  the  women  and 
illdren  waited  in  Uie  fierce  heat 
id  stifling  smoke.  The  mourners 
,en  picked  their  way  between  the 
loulderlng  tussocka  and  smoking 
ishea.  and  stood  on  ground  almost 
.bearably  hot  aa  the  burial  pro- 
eded 

AID  EX-SERVICE  MEN 

id?  Hair  t'nres  OMit  of  British 
Legion    at    Meeting  In 
Coventry 


A'J( 


tag 


an  assembly  of  5,000 
ople  at  a  ceremony  at  the  Cov- 
try  War  Memorial  which  Earl 
tig  had  unveiled  In  1927.  Lady 
tig  urged  the  cause  of  the  British 
fftnn  and  mentioned  that 
lers  her  husband  wrote  to 
»m  the  Tront  very  often  contained 
•rds  of  keen  admlraUon  of  what 
saw  of  women's  work  In  Prance 
d  Belgium.  She  added  that  she 
-eived  many  letters  from  ex-serr- 
•  men  who  asked  not  for  money 
t  employment.  All  could  help  In 
ne  way  to  solve  the  unemploy- 
.•nt  question.  If  they  could  not 
iploy  a  disabled  ex-service  man, 
»y  could  sUll  give  employment  by 
ytng  a  hat  he  made  Rhe  was 
ing  hard  In  Scotland  to  open  a 
>p  where  such    goods  could  be 


000,000  tons  are  from  overseas.  The 
value  of  this  foreign  trade  In  1926 
was  £702  000  000.  exceeding  Liverpool 
-which  is  Britain's  second  port- 
by  £193.000.000.  and  being  more  than 
double  the  combined  value  or  all  Uie 
Imports  and  exports  of  Hull.  Man- 
chester.  Southampton  and  Glasgow 

London  is  of  increasing  importance 
as  a  passenger  centre  and  the  new 
landing  atage  now  being  constructed 
at  Tilbury  will  accommodate  the 
largest  liners.  Express  trains  will 
run  to  and  from  the  centre  of  Lon- 
don to  the  landing  stage  In  forty 
minutes,  so  that  loss  of  time  in  this 
respect  will  be  negligible. 

SACRILEGE  JWENGED 

Laborer  Awarded  Seven  Years  Penal 
Servitude  for  Robbing  Offer- 
tory Boies 


V0MEN  IN  MAJORITY 


At  the  Lancaster  assises  John 
^  Haslam.  slxty-twq.  a  laborer,  was 
r  '  sentenced  by  Mr.  Justice  Plnlay  to 
«ev»m  years'  penal  servitude  for  sac- 
rilege in  stealing  money,  from  the 
offertory  boxes  In  Uie  Roman  Cath- 
olic Churches  at  Lostock  Hill  and 
Bamber  Bridge.  Preston,  last  Decem- 
ber. He  asked  that  cases  of  a  simi- 
lar riiaracter  at  Padlham.  Bolton, 
Ad  ling  ton  Littleborough  and  Fleet- 
wood should  be  taken  Into  consid- 
eration Haslam's  criminal  record 
showed  he  had  specialised  ta  theft 
from  offertory  boxes,  and  he  had 
been  repeatedly  ta  prison  He  was 
on  licence  when  he  committed  these 
crime*.  His  Lordship  described  him 
as  a  hopeless  criminal  who  commit- 
ted the  meanest  thefts- -money  de- 
voted to  religion  and  charity 


Ir  Apnfleantt  Are  larger 
,»r    Aggrieved   Pari*,  In  Di- 
vorce Actions 

Tupld  a  wings  are  being  badly 
ged  by  the  girls  this  year.  Publi- 
.ion  of  the  matrimonial  cause  lists 

•  the  Hilary  Law  sittings  reveals 
at  wives  who  are  seeking  divorce 
Lween  now  and  Easter  outnumber 

•  men  applicants  by  two  to  one 
M  of  a  total  of  543  cases.  <la  sre 
defended  Only  two  wives  appear 
,  petitioners  for  the  restitution  of 
kiugal  rights 


Inches  wide,  and  la  the  form  of  a 
dog's  hesd.  It  weighs  rather  over 
222  carats.  Its  abundance  and 
variety  of  colors  forming  tongues  of 
glame,  combined  with  Its  exceptional 
slae,  render  It  unique.  The  stone 
was  doubtless  unearthed  some  years  1 
ago.  when  the  only  mine  in  the  | 
world  to  produce  genuine  black  opal 
was  at  its  best,  but  in  recent  years 
both  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of 
the  output  ha*  continued  to  dimin- 
ish. 

Australians  call  the  black  opal 
"The  Lucky  Opal."  Black  opals  are 
of  such  differing  colors  that  it  Is 
almost  Impossible  to  find  any  two 
alike.  Dealers  who  have  handled 
black  opal  since  Its  first  discovery 
some  thirty  years  ago.  ndmlt  that 
this  newest  specimen  t  to 
London  Is 


Cabinet's  plan  to  bring  peace  to  Ire- 
land, does  not  really  matter.  The 
most  significant  thing  about  the 
disclosure  made  by  The  8tor.  semi- 
official organ  of  the  Free  State 
Government,  to  which  at  least  one 
minister  contributes,  is  the  very 
-  definite  recognition  of  the  dominion 
status  of  the  Irish  Free  State. 

Hitherto  many  members  of  the 
Government  who  were  ta  the  Sinn 
Fein  movement  have  fostered  the 
popular  belief  that  they  wer.e  using 
the  treaty  only  sr.  a  stepping  stone 
to  full  independence,  a  course  which, 
by  the  way.  Michael  Collins  himself 
had  advocated 

The  Inspired  article,  however,  en- 
tirely disposes  of  the  view  that  the 
Free  State  Government  has  any 
separatist  leanings,  and  declares 
that  Southern  Ireland  has  a  guar- 
antee of  "greater  national  freedom 
and  security  than  It  could  have  as 
a  separate  republic"  by  being  a 
member  of  the  "unique"  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.  This  Is 
a  derided  advance  and  one  which  so 
far  has  been  overlooked 


=£'£.=¥=  GROWING  DRIGHTER 

enterprises  considered  necessary  to 1 


the  economic  development  of 
Russia  over  a  r**1od  of  years  and 
put  the ,  capital  expenditure  re- 
quired at  more  than  $2,000,000,000 
At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Charge 
d'Aflaires  In  Parts  interpreted  the 
Invitation  as  one  to  British  finance 
to  "take  the 


Reports  of  Five  Big  Bankn  I'nile  in 
Predicting  Steady  Business 
Revival 


The  chairmen  of  all  five  of  Brit- 
ain s   great   banks,   including  the 
.  Mtdlsnd.    Westminster.  Barclay's, 
ead  ln  the  economic  |  Nallonal    Provincial    and  Lloyds. 


rehabilitation  of  Russia." 

PREMIER  CRAVED 
RIDE  IN  CIRCUS 


Mr.    Baldwin   In    Happy  Mood 
50th  Anniversary  Banquet  of 
Boy*»  Own  Paper 


MALIGNED  BAGPIPES 

Sir  Harry  leader  Tells  of  Another 
"Insult"  to  Scotland's  National 
Music 


Here  is  another  good  story  from 
Sir  Harry  Lauder's  apparently  ln- 
reach  |  exhaustible  repertoire     Sandy  had 
unrivalled  not  only  in  got  his  first  job  ta  London  and  as 


slxe.  but  also  ta  Its  varied  and  bril- 
liant colors. 


Queensland  Fruits 


Oermany  demands  big  apple, 
while  Britain  prefers  them  medium - 

slaed.   declared    L    R    Macgregor.  I  Bandy  tatd  he  would 
Queensland's  marketing  director,  ta  md  skirls  still  went  on 


he  was  very  lonely  for  the  first 
night  or  two  ta  the  boarding  house 
he  got  out  his  pipes  and  started  to 
play,  marching  up  and  down  the 
room.  Soon  one  of  the  servants 
rime  to  the  door  and  said  the  other 
guetts  were  complaining  about  the 
noise  Would  he  kindly  stop  it  7 
But  the  wail-. 
This  time 


TARIFF  RETALIATION 


An<*ralla  Asms  Ineraawd  DottM  on 
American    Avtomobtle*   aa  An- 
te DJ.  Proposal 


Exporters  here  have  expressed 
strong  protests  to  the  /Government 
against  the  proposed  flnited  States 
tariffs  on  Australian  meat  and  wool, 
and  have  sugg^ted  Premier  Bruce 
should  take  aogne  action  One  big 
firm  ha<  nin^ied  retaliation  by 


a  recent  address  at  Brisbane,  and 
he  advised  farmers  to  increase  their 
output  of  the  marketable  fruit.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Queensland 
banana,  he  said,  would  not  stand 
transportation  to  world  market*  It 
aould  be  focllsh.  therefore,  to  pro- 
duce bananas  ad  infinitum,  he  ad- 
vised, without  due  regard  to  the  de- 
mand within  Australla. 


DEAN  INGE'S  LATEST 


Dean  Inge's  new  book, 
merits  and  Anticipations."  will  be 
Issued  soon.  Part  of  the  book  will 
deal  with  the  author's  own  life  and 
the  rest  with  religious  political  and 
social  matters. 

\Vic  Zealand 

Bans  "Dmit" 


the  manager  came  up  and  protested 
strongly  against  the  unholy  din  "I 
■dlnna  ken  what  they're  complainin' 
aboot."  said  Sandy.  "Since  the  lassie 
came  up  and  tel  t  me  I  was  makln 
a  noise.  I've  ta'en  aff  ma  boots!" 


SEGRAVE'S  HOBBY 


British 

In  Operation  of 


DelighU 
Model 


Government  has 
approved  the  action  of  the  film  cen- 
sor ta  prohibiting  the  showing  of  the 
picture  "Dawn-  In 


Few  would  guess  that  the  hobbv 
of  Major  Segrave  the  Brllbih  apeed 
champion,  ta  anything  to  slow  as 
running  a  model  railway.  Yet  at 
the  bottom  of  his  garden  in  South 
London  there  stands  a  small  wooden 
house  with  a  thatched  roof  All 
round  the  walls  run  a  aeries  of  rail.v 
at  one  point  six  lines  wide:  there 
are  two  stations,  model  railwaymen 
and  passengers,  trains,  trucks,  and 
sJgnAl*— everything  to  delight  the 
heart  of  a  boy  Major  Segrave  has 
made  nearly  all  of  It  with  his  own 
hands  It  has  taken  him  fourteen 
rears  for  him  to  perfect  this 
derful  toy. 


The  Prime  Minister  Was  In  a 
happy  mood  at  the  Boys  Own 
Paper"  jubilee  luncheon  held  in  the 
Connaught  Rooms.  London. 

"The  great  charm  of  my  sex." 
said  Mr  Baldwin,  "is  that  most  of 
us  rgmain  boys  to  the  end. 

"You  will  hear  old  clubmen  suf- 
fering from  gout  calling  each  other 
Wd  boy.'  Have  you  ever  heard  old 
ladles  calling  each  other  old  girl  ? 
They  simply  cannot." 

Referring  to  the  menu  card,  which 
represented  the  former  cover  of  the 
paper,  with  pictures  of  boys  engaged 
in  various  sports,  he  went  on 

-I  aee  myself  at  the  top  of  a 
greasy  pole— a  precarious  position— 
and  on  the  right  angling 
What  for? 

On  the  left,  taking  a  plunge  In 
the  Icy  waters  of  dissolution,  and  at 
the  bottom  I  skate  over  thin  Ice. 

'We  cannot  forget  the  writers- - 
Jules  Verne  and  Ballantyne — who 
appeared  ta  the  early  pages.  Capt. 
Webb  and  W.  O,  Orace  And 
Maskelynl'  When  I  had  given  up 
all  hope  of  becoming  a  circus  rider. 
I  hoped  I  might  become  a  conjurer. 

"W.  G.  Grace  asked  how  to  play 
the  deliveries  of  a  demon  bowler, 
said:  'You  put  the  bat  against  the 
ball'— and  it  is  as  good  a  way  ta 
politics  as  In  anything  else  " 

Mr  Baldwin  spoke  of  the  people 
who  wrote  under  aliases,  and  added 
amid  laughter 


have  now  made  their  annual  state- 
ments declaring  c/mfldence  in  the 
trade  outlook.  Beaumont  Pease 
<  Lloyds  *  declared  that  Britain's  loss 
was  being  slowly  regained:  unfair 
competition  from  depreciated  cur- 
rencies was  being  lessened  and  the 
difficulties  from  fluctuating  ex- 
changes reduced. 
Hegardtag  the  widely  expressed 
•l  demand  for  Inquiry  into  the  banking 
I  system.  Mr.  Pease  said :  "The  par- 
!  Ually  concealed  motive  behind  all 
these  suggestions  and  Intrigues  la 
the  desire  to  see  some  form  of  .in- 
flation. I  had  hoped  that  the  final 
verdict  had  been  already  given  on 
the  doctrines  of  quack  remedies" 
Regarding  unemployment.  Mr  Pease 
did  not  see  any  speedy  method,  of 
relieving  the  situation.  "Prospects 
of  unproved  trade."  he  said,  "for 
the  iron,  steel,  coal,  textile  and 
agricultural  industries  are  brighter 
but  I  doubt  whether  an  Increase  of 
employment  will  Immediately  follow 
better  trade  " 

The  bankers'  statements  have  re- 
ceived striking  confirmation  from 
reports  received  independently  from 
the  coal  field*  and  the  iron  and  steel 
centres,  where  artivlty  has  definitely 
Increased  stare  December  In  South 
Wales  a  number  of  collieries  have 
reopened  and  the  weekly  output  is 
now  larger  than  at  any  time  during 
the  past  year.  Northeast  coast  ports 
Rive  evidence  of  improved  business 
forthcoming  in  the  number  of  cargo 
steamers  held  up  owing  to  collieries 
having  been  unable  to  cope  with 
rush  orders. 


BRITAIN'S  VNIQl  / 
CONST  IT  I  HON  SEE  V 


Riots  In  Bombay,  mob  violence  In 
Ceylon  and  bloodshed  in  South 
Wales  have  reminded  John  Bull 
that  his  British  Empire  la  far  from 
being  a  peaceful  family,  writes  a 
London  correspondent  of  The  New 
York  Times. 

If  the  disturbances  had  affected 
Indian  natives  alone  they  might  not 
have  been  so  Irritating.  But  North- 
ern Ireland  pounced  on  Eamon  de 
Valera  and  arrested  him.  thus  re- 
viving the  passions  of  the  Irish  civil 
war  Just  when  John  Bull  thought 
they  had  been  extinguished. 

In  Africa.  Kenya  Colony  shouted 
against  the  Hilton  Young  report 
which  proposed  closer  union  of  the 
three  Eastern  African  colonies. 
South  Africa  revealed  Its  Dutch- 
English- Indian  population  engaging 
in  mutual  recriminations  as  a  pre- 
lude to  a  bitter  political  campaign 
To  cap  it  all.  David  Klrkwood 
shouted  "Liar!"  across  the  House  of 
Commons  and  precipitated  the  wild- 
est uproar  Westminster  has  known 
for  a  year. 

Clearly  John  Bull  has  a  tempera- 
mental brood.  He  takes  consola- 
tion, however.  In  the  unique  consti- 
tution of  the  British  Empire,  which 
Is  built  to  withstand  all  the  shocks 
and  strains  of  divergent  nationali- 
ties, languages,  religions,  climates 
and  traditions.  Already  it  Includes 
a  league  of  nations  within  an  em- 
pire, surely  a  constitutional  organ- 
ism unmatched  ta  all  history.  It 
Is  constantly  rhanglng.  constantly 
evolving  in'.o  new  and  surprising 
forms.  It  is  as  elastic  as  rubber, 
hard  as  steel  snd  Indestructible  as 
rock 

la  It  any  wonder,  then,  that  after 
such  a  week  the  British  Empire  does 
not  crack?  John  Bull's  ship  cleaves 
the  seven  seas  proudly,  although 
now  and  ihen  the  waves  slap  against 
Its  sides  and  gusts  of  wind  whistle 
through  the  decks  It  came  safely 
through  the  greatest  hurricane  of 
history  ten  years  ago  Why  be 
frightened  at  a  few  puffs  of  storm 
clouds  on  the  horizon  of  empire? 

THE  MIGHTY  FALLEN 


HE  eighteen  months  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  failure  of  the 
Geneva  naval  conference  have  af- 
forded ample  time  for  deflection, 
and  It  Li  therefore  scarcely  surpris- 
ing to  find  that  the  United  States 
Senate's  passage  of  the  cruiser  bill 
has  aroused  no  fears  and  created  no 
Jealousies  in  Britain. 

Thus,  on  a  recent  morning,  when 
readers  opened  The  Morning  Post — 
the  organ  of  extreme  conservatism 
—they  found  displayed  next,  to  the 
report  of  the  cruiser  bill  s  passage 
a  column-long  article  by  the  paper's 
naval  correspondent.  In  which  he 
thoroughly  reviewed  the  cruiser  po- 
sition and  ta  which,  with  entire  fair • 
ness.  he  pointed  out  thnt  "the 
modern  cruisers  of  small  size,  and 
the  remainder  of  her  cruiser  fleet 
is  now  on  its  last  legs" 

Further  stressing  the  fsct  that  the 
new  10.000-ton  cruisers  to  b*  built 
were  "really  a  belated  replacement 
of  obsolete  ships."  this  expert  de- 
clares, therefore,  that  It  cannot  he 
said  that  an  armament  race  Is  be- 
ing started  ta  cruisers. 

Like  several  other  commentators, 
this  writer  seems  to  feel  that  by 
1932  the  number  of  cruisers  com- 
missioned In  the  British.  American 
and  Japanese  navies  will  be  such 
that  a  limitation  agreement  might 
be  sought  on  the  basis  or  the  status 
quo. 

Equally  The  London  Times,  which 
on  these  occasions  usually  speaks 
with  a  voice  which  afterward  ls 
found  to  coincide  with  the  Govern- 
ment's, declared  editorially:  "No 
British  interests  are  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  Senate's  decision.  To 
the  British  mind  no  rivalry  arises, 
or  can  arise,  as  long  as  a  community 
of  view  between  the  two  nations  on 
large  Issues  ta  for  the  most  part 
spontaneous,  ta  all  respects  desir- 
able, and  vital  to  both  " 


STUPID  RED  TAPE"  ' 


Only  Five 


of  Irish  Pari  la 
De 


VICTORIA  FALLS  BRIDGE 

Kg!*    Driveway    to    Replaee  One 
line    of    Rale,    on  Fi 
African  SUaetore 


The  contract  for  important  altera- 
tions to  the  bridge  over  the  Zam- 
besi Just  below  the  Victoria  Falls 
I  often  think  that  has  been  let  to  the  Cleveland  Bridee 


If  I  could  use  an  alias  I  could  make 
speeches  which  would  move  the 
country." 

The  Duke  of  AthoU  presided  st 
the  luncheon. 


Shooing  a  Lion 

To  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  dis- 
covery that  the  timid  Hon  ran  be 
shooed  off  by  throwing  a  hat  ta  his 
face  ls  to  be  added  the  testimony 
from  India  that  the  tiger  kills  for 
food  only  and  H  not  so  cruel  or 


and  Engineering  Company,  of  Dar- 
lington The  original  bridge  was 
built  bv  this  firm  and  was  opened 
r..r  irarfle  in  1906.  'it  carrlea  the 
Rhode* la n  Railway.  l»  330  feet  above 
the  water  level,  and  has  two  sets  of 
rails.  It  has  been  decided  to  alter 
It  to  carry  one  set  only,  the  remain- 
ing space  la  to  be  devoted  to  a  motor 
way  and  also  a  way  for  foot  pass- 
engers The  contract  1*  that  the 
work  must  be  carried  out  without 
interference  with  the  traffic  The 
trains  only  atop  running  on  Sundays, 
and  the  firm  are 
hours  for 


The  sentence  of  one  month's  im- 
prisonment passed  upon  Eamon  de 
Valera  In  Belfast  for  violating  an 
order  forbidding  him  to  enter  the 
territory  of  the  North  of  Ireland 
Government,  was  the  subject  of  a 
meeting  of  Deputies  and  Senators 
at  Lelnster  House.  Dublin,  held  at 
the  Instance  of  Senator  Johnson,  the 
Labor  leader  The  five  members  of 
the  Legislature  who  were  present 
discussed  the  situation  and  decided 
to  hold  another  meeting.  Senator 
Johnson  was  disappointed  at  the 
►mall  attendance  and  at  the  fart 
that  the  Government  party  was  not 
represented-  He  insisted  thai  this 
"insult  to  the  Irish  Free  State" 
should  not  be  allowed  to  take  on  a 
party  complexion  and  stated  later 
that  those  present  at  the  meeting 
considered  an  emphatic  protest  was 
called  for  in  Lhr  circumstances. 


CriUei«e  Towt. 
Council's  Re.'uaal  to  Permit  Quid 
Pro  Quo  for  Dole 

Walsall  Town  Council  have  re- 
jected the  offer  of  twenty-one  un- 
employed men  to  work  without 
wages  on  municipal  schemes  In  re- 
turn for  unemployment  pay  and 
the  relief  they  are  receiving.  The 
corporation  consider  that  accept- 
ance of  the  offer  would  be  undesir- 
able and  impracticable  not  only  on 
grounds  of  public  policy,  but  from 
the  view  of  the  men  *  own  interests. 
They  consider  Uie  proposal  a  dan- 
ger to  standard  wages  and  labor 
conditiom.  and  that  It  Involves  the 
risk  of  Uie  men  losing  unemploy- 
ment benefit,  aa  well  as  creating  an 
anomalous  and  uncertain  position 
regarding  employers'  liability  and 
workmen's  compensation  for  acci- 
dents The  Council  express  the 
opinion  that  the  unemployment 
problem  is  national  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  solved  by  a  municipality  or 
group  of  raunlcipallUes.  Keen  dis- 
appointment was  expressed  that 
Uie  offer  has  not  borne  some  fruit. 
"It  in  the  old  atory  of  stupid  red 
tape  opposing  common  sense,"  said 
a  prominent  business  man 


BRIGHTER  SERVICES 


of  PeterWoogh  Plans  More 
Church  Work  With 


The  new  Dean  of  Peterborough  is 
determined  to  brighten  Peter- 
borough Cathedral  arrvicea.  which 
he  has  bei«n  told,  are  dull 

"It  Is  true  that  the  services  are 
not  nearly  as  living  aa  they  ought  to 
be.  Ope  of  the  chief  defects  is  that 
at  present  the  congregaUon  is  split 
up  ao  that  some  people  cannot  aee 
Uie  preacher  By  erecting  a  pulpit 
in  the  nave,  which  la  a  large  one. 
it  will  be  possible  to  concentrate  Uie 
entire  congregation  there  and  leave 
Uie  transept  free  for  other  things. 
1  I  have  also  suggested  ta  Uie  brlght- 
|  enlng  scheme  that  scriptural  plays 
or  tableaux  might  be  staged  ta  Uie 
vacant  transepts'* 

BIG  P.O.  SUTtPLUS 

British     Department     Rhwwv  Over 

tnjm.—  Profit  »»a  ins 


Six-Ounre  Egg 

What  Is  believed  to  be  the  Unreal 
egg  on  record  hss  been  laid  by  a 
hen  at  Ribchester  near  Blackburn 
The  egg  weigh*  six  ounces  and  is 
over  three  'Imea  heavier  than  the 
average  It  U  the  first  egg  laid  by 
the 


Post  Office 
ended  March.  1 
plus  of  nWMB.  the 
1913.     In    1977  it 


for  Uie  year 


s  net  surplus  of  CI  079.109  Of 
this  UtMJn  goes  to  the  B  BC.  and 
Uie  balance  to  Uie  Exrheouer  Tele- 
phones showed  a  profit  of  <     .  > 
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TIN  EYE 


An  Old  Sea-Do,   I  earns 
New  Tric  ks  and  Practices 
Some  Old  Ones. 


By  CAPTAIN  DINGljJ 

Illustrated  by  Rex  Maxon 


r-|-^(\    K"  K    M"MvAY    h.id     JUM  br  

for  half  an  ordinary  lifetime.  A 
'hree- hundred -day  pavsag-  fnen  Calcutta 
with  jute.  Twice  dismasted.  Twice  jury 
.  <1.  lugging  home  a  cargo  of  jute  that  had 
been  on  fire  ainee  off  the  Oapa  And  no  tow- 
age; no  salvage;  no  distress  costs  for  hta  own- 
ers to  pay.  Tin  Bye  carried  his  ship  home  aa 
u  sallorman  should,  on  his  own  rv.-oune.  »ut. 
the  crew  the  gods  had  inflicted  upon  him  Hut 
there  had  been  no  praise  for  him,  Ills  em- 
ployers told  him  they  had  lost  money, 
were  (juitting  ship-owing  for  brokering;  they 
would  recommend  Mm  where  they  could,  un- 
less he  thought  of  retiring  " 

r  Din'i  afford  to  retire  1"  he  had  growled, 
and  left  the  office  with  a  queerly  numb  feel 
Ing  about  his  rugged  old  heart 

And  he  found  It  hard-  New  employers  were 
not  Interested  In  sixty -year -old  veterans  of 
sailing  ships.  Skippers,  too.  seemed 
mined  to  hang  on  to  their  Jobs.  He  had 
realized  how  fast  the  square-riggers 
vanishing. 

Steam  he  would  not  yet  turn  to.  Six  months 
he  plodded  docks  and  offices.  Desperately  at 
If  lit,  he  turned  from  his  home  port  and  took 
train  for  a  place  where.  If  ships  were  fewer,  men 

were  fewer,  too.  Re  found  no  owners  seeking 
masters.  In  three  months  the  end  of  his 
cable  was  In  sight  In  three  months  more  he 
would  eot  have  money  to  buy  a  Nautical 
Almanac  If  he  got  a  ship.  In  a  corner  had 
been  lying  for  some  weeks  a  steamer  of  a 
thousand  tons,  fitting  oat  One  thing  she  had 
that  made  the  lump  rn  his  throat  easier  to  en- 
gorge She  had  yards  on  her  foremost  He*ln- 
tervlew  the  owner  briskly. 

"Well  captain,  we  like  our  masters  to  nave 
experience  in  steam."  the  owner  said  "As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  have  a  captain  for  the 
steamer.  He's  a  fine  young  fellow.  If  you 
care  to  go  first  mate  with  him.  he'll  be  easy 
to  get  along  with.  We're  getting  new  ships. 
There  may  be  something  better  later  on  - 


with  raised  brows. 


old    are  you.  Mr. 


Gets  His  Bearings 
*T"YN  EYE  went  out  of  that  office  like  a  squalL 
*  Male  of  a  steamer  1  Skipper**  a  nice  young 
fellow.  Young  fellow.  Half  an  hour  brought 
the  old  chap  to  his  bearings.  He  went  back 
to  the  office, 

•Til  take  that  Job  If  It*  stffl  going."  ha 
growled  huskily.  -Oreo  me  a  note  to  take  on 
board." 

There  was  a  smart  young  second  mate  to  re- 
ceive him  and  show  him  the  ship. 

•The  captain's  gone  home  for  a  few  days, 
Mr.  Murray."  he  explained,  showing  the  new 
mate  to  his  room  and  lounging  In  the  door-' 
way.  "We  shift  over  to  the  loading -berth  to- 
morrow to  load  general  for  the  West  Indies. 
The  old  man  told  me  to  strip  the  yards  from 
the  foremast  I  don't  know  much  about 
yards.  Thought  I'd  wait  until  the  mate  came 
on  board  - 
Old  Tin  Eye  glared.  Any  man  who  con- 
lessed  to  knowing  nothing  about  square  yards 
could  be  no  sort  of  a  sailor.  Those  yards  had 
pi-rsuaded  him  In  the  end  to  try  a  steamer 
They  had  the  right  flavor.  Here  was  a  second 
mate— Tin  Eye  snorted  and  controlled  his 
feelings. 

"If  youH  get  the  gang,  Mister,  well  send 
down  the  yard*."  he  said. 

He  sent  down  the  yards.  He  supervised  the 
shifting  of  the  ship  to  loading -berth,  and  he 
saw  her  loaded.  His  was  the  efficiency  of  ex- 
perience. Steam  might  be  new  to  him,  but 
there  was  nothing  concerning  a  ship  as  such, 
cargo  or  gear,  that  could  stump  him.  Steam  or 
wind  might  drive  the  hull,  cargo  might  be  taken 
aboard  by  steam  derricks  Instead  of  Burton 
tackles  and  windlass;  but  a  hull  It  was,  cargo 
U  was.  and  he  could  handle  both.  In  a  week 
he  even  began  to  feel  almost  at  ease. 

As  sailing  day  approached,  he  believed  he 
could  meet  the  captain,  young  or  old,  with  a 
show  of  resignation.  Anyhow,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  do  his  duty.  There  should  be  no 
trouble  on  that  score.  The  keen  edge  of  his 
humiliation  had  dulled.  He  grew  Impatient  to 
meet  the  captain.  Then  young  Pitt,  the  sec- 
one  mate,  came  to  him  full  or  news  three  days 
before  sailing. 

The  old  man's  staying  behmd  to  take  the 
new  ship  they're  buying.  A  new  man's  com- 
ing.  I  think  that's  him  now  with  the  owner." 

Captain  and  Chief 
*~pIN  EYE  glanced,  scarcely  interested.  In 
1  a  moment  he  stiffened.  Luther  Chandler 
stepped  on  board,  smiling  and  full  of  vivacity 
as  he  chatted  with  the  owner.  Then  the 
owner  was  saying: 

"Captain  Chandler,  this  Is  your  chief  mate, 
Mr  Murray.  An  old  sailing -eh! p  roan.  You  11 
find  him  very  efficient" 

Chandler  looked  surprised,  but  only  for  a 
moment  Then  a  red  spot  colored  both  his 
cheeks,  his  eyes  widaated  and  his  teeth 
gleamed  not  pleasantly. 

"Ah.  Murray,  the  balance  seems  to  have 
turned  toward  youth."  Old  Tin  Eye  nodded 
daxedry. 

rou  have  met  then 7™  the  owner  ventarred. 
"Oh.  yea,"  Chandler  laughed.  T  served  my 
time  under  Murray.  He  was  master  then.  I 
wasted  six  years  with  him.  too,  as  second 
mate.  But  he  la  not  a  bad  sailor,  of  the  an- 
cient type.   Well  get  on." 

Oet  on!  Poor  old  Tig  Eye  Murray  was  not 
much  given  to  holding  a  grudge.  He  had  no 
grudge  against  Luther  Chandler.  But  in  the 
first  brief  meeting  of  master  and  ma'e  in  the 
presence  of  the  owner,  a  memory  was  con- 
jured up  that  sent  the  old  mans  heart  to  his 


Tin  Eye  they  had  called  him.  those  men 
nnd  boys  of  his  dup  —  career  And  almost 
always  the  nickname  was  bestowed  with 
respect  It  only  meant  thai  the  old  fellow 
had  a  keen  eye  tor  a  fault  He  had  the  same 
krrn  vision  for  merit  And  In  all  his  experi- 
ence old  Murray  remembered  brrt*  one  kaetano* 
whore  It  had  made  him  an  enemy.  He  re- 
called now.  In  this  first  meeting  with  Luther 
Chandler,  that  rather  torrid  Interview  when 
Chandler,  second  mate,  came  to  ask  promo- 
tion to  chief  mate  In  place  of  an  old  mat* 
sent  ashore,  damaged  In  a  gale 
Mates  bertht-    Tin  Eye 
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>  imth  Teaehes   4  ft 

'  \  Nr>  you  think  yourself  competent  to  go 
**  JMftg*  I  was  tlurty  before  1  was  per- 
mlUed  to  go  second  make.  Maybe  you're  a 
better  roan  than  I  was?" 

And  Chandler  had  retorted,  with  rising 
youthful  heat: 

"I  don't  know  about  that  Times  move 
fast,  though.  Ideas  that  seemed  good  In  your 
time  are  pretty  mouldy  now.  I  have  my 
Ucket  on  my  experience  with  you.  Six  years 
as  second  mate  Fcur  as  apprentice.  U  I 
dont  know  my  business  now  " 

-You  knowledge  may  be  perfect  Mr. 
Chandler,  but  you  lack  experience.  I  need  a 
mate  whoU  carry  on  If  anything  happens  to 
me." 

"Experience?  I  wasted  ten  years  getting 
what  yon  call  experience  r  If  I  stay  here.  Ill 
get  as  mouldy  as  you.  Oh.  don't  bother  to 
warn  me.  I'm  firing  myself.  Snug  Harbor's 
full  of  your  sort  but  they  have  sense  enough 
to  stay  in  there  " 

And  Tin  Eye  had  cut  In.  quietly,  patiently 

1  suspect  you  were  drinking  last  night  Mr. 
Chandler.  When  you  recover  you'll  apologise 
to  me.  Be  as  good  as  to  bring  the  new  mate 
to  me  when  he  comes  on  board  at  ten  o'clock." 

That  had  been  the  last  of  Chandler,  except 
for  a  very  short  meeting  at  the  shipping  office 
when  the  crew  paid  off.  Tift  Eye  had  taken 
ins  bark  to  sea  with  a  new  mate  and  new 
second  mate. 

Now  the  tables  were  turned.  He  was  going 
to  sea  as  junior  to  the  man  he  had  said  lacked 
experience.  And  there  had  been  a  tang  of 
bitter  remembrance  In  Chandler's  tone  when 
he  told  the  owner: 
•"Well  get  on!" 

Off  Soundings 

HP  HEY  got  on.  Before  the  steamer  was  off 
soundings  old  Tin  Eye  wished  he  were 
deaf  and  dumb:  deaf  to  Chandler's  voice; 
dumb  beyond  the  power  to  express  his  own 
thoughts.  With  a  smile,  always  with  a  smile. 
Chandler  found  excuses  and  words  to  flick 
the  old  fellow  on  the  raw  Always  there  was 
something  he  could  find  to  say.  often  before 
the  young  second  mate,  many  times  in  front 
of  the  men.  to  subtly  Insult  Tin  Eye.  Rarely, 
however,  did  he  go  to  lengths  that  must  force 
a  retort  from  the  harassed  mate.  The  steam- 
er had  been  at  aea  a  week  before  the  crisis 
arose  that  Wrung  from  old  Murray  a  bitter 
protest  Chandler  came  on  deck  one  bright 
evening  and  stood  on  the  bridge  beside  young 
Pitt  and  the  helmsman.  He  sent  for  Murray, 
presumably  to  talk  about  some  work  for  the 
morrow.  When  Tin  Eye  stepped  up  the 
bridge  ladder  he  found  a  highly  exhilarated 
skipper,  with  brilliant,  dilated  eyes  and  a  red 
spot  of  high  color  upon  each  cheek. 

"I  hardly  like  to  tell  an  old  deep-water  man 
about  his  work."  Chandler  accoated  him 
suavely,  "but  I  require  my  steamer  to  be  kept 
clean.  There  are  no  yams  to  hauL  no  sails  to 
hand  here.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  the 
decks  and  paintwork  to  be  kept  decently  clean, 
doesn't  it  Mr.  Murray?" 

There  was  a  silky  smoothness  in  the  voice, 
but  there  was  a  deep-lying  Insult  In  the  words, 
for  Tin  Eye  had  worked  with  the  small  crew 
all  afternoon  on  the  paintwork,  and  he  knew 


I  ti just  Qaptain 

H  VfOU  are  not  competent  as  a  steamers 
1  mate.  Mr  Murray,  whatever  you 
might  have  considered  yourself  as  master  of 
an  obsolete  windjammer.  You  liavc  to  expect 
dirt  from  burning  coal  Keeping  my  decks  and 
paint  dean  is  about  all  you  have  to  do  at  sea. 
If  you  can  t  do  it.  a  younger  man  can."  As 
Chandler  proceeded,  he  quivered  with  spite. 
He  no  longer  cared  to  keep  his  voice  level  and 
smooth. 

"You  are  useless!  With  all  your  experience, 
you  can't  hold  down  a  mates  job  in  a  small 

steamer.  You.  the  man  who  told  me.  after 
ten  years  under  you.  that  I  lacked  experience 
14  go  mate  of  your  old  bark.  1  advise  you 
to  learn  your  duties,  old  Tin  Eye.  for  youll 
never  be  more  than  a  mate  In  tills  employ." 


testing.  He  had  resigned  himself  to  a  life  of 
humiliations  as  long  as  he  was  with  Chandler 
He  had  tried  to  find  excuses  for  the  young 
skipper  He  disliked  to  believe  that  a  man 
brought  up  in  the  clean  life  of  a  sailing 
under  him  could  nurse  such  a  petty  vengeance 
as  Chandler  seemed  to  hold  He  tried  hard  to 
believe  that  bitter  words  meant  nothing:  that, 
in  the  end.  Ills  application  to  duty  would  be 
recognised  and  appreciated.  He  entered  the 
-captain's  room  and  looked  around  for  the 
aexunt  A  brandy  glass  lay  on  tu  side  In  a 
slop  of  liquor.  The  sextant  case  was  stained 
and  sticky.  A  wall  locker  was  open,  the  door 
swinging  gently,  and  In  it  were  bottles.  There 
were  enough  bottles  to  last  even  an  active 
drinker  all  the  passage  to  the  West  Indies. 
Not  one  single  bottle 


"Wonder  if  thst  can  be  old  Pelee  on  Mar- 
tinique." he  said,  and  stood  there,  gasing 
ahead  as  If  fascinated  by  the  idea  of  seeing  a 
volcano  In  eruption.  As  the  steamer  sped  to- 
ward it.  the  dust  got  thicker.  It  fell  warm, 
nnd  the  sea  had  a  film  upon  it  The  sun  went 
down  like  a  tawny  copper  shield,  and  when 
the  stars  should  have  winked,  there  were  no 
stars  A  long -running  swell  hove  the  ship  up 
and  let  her  down  steeply.  Instead  of  a  moon 
there  was  a  broad  field  of  dull  red.  8oon  the 
red  brightened;  It  was  shot  with  stabs  of 
glare;  black  smoke  writhed  across  it  like 
dragons  in  flight.  And  men  began  to  mutter, 
glancing  at  the  bridge.  The  air  was  hot  and 
choking.  The  decks  were  thick  with  hot 
dust 


The  boat  gradually  filled  with  water.    They  balled  her  out  and  threw 


"Captain  Chandler.  I'd  take  it  kindly  If  you 
would  reprimand  me  about  the  work  In  pri- 
vate," old  Tin  Eye  said  at  last  Chandler 
seemed  to  be  gathering  force  for  another  bloat, 
but  the  mate  turned  and  left  the  bridge. 

As  the  steamer  pounded  her  way  across  the 
ocean,  old  Tin  Eyc'n  position  grew  no  more 
enviable.  He  nipped  in  the  bud  young  Plus 
single  attempt  to  trade  on  thc*sklpper's  en- 
mity by  showing  less  respect  towards  his 
senior.  The  helmsman's  yam  told  gleefully  in 
the  forecastle,  lost  all  of  its  value  when  the 
mate  quelled  with  a  glance  the  first  and  only 
outbreak  of  slackness  that  followed  the  yarn. 
But  Chandler,  day  by  day.  left  nothing  un- 
done or  unsaid  to  keep  Tin  Eye  In  mind  of  the  j 
change  in  their  relative  positions  and  the 
grudge  he  bore  the  old-fashioned  seaman. 


plainly   trying   U>  provoke  men*  Outburst      When   It  did 
worked  himself  up  Into  a  biting,  seething 


that  when  he  knocked  off.  there  was  no  spot 
left. 

The  steamer  was  clean  when  T  went  below, 
air."  old  Tin  Eye  replied  respectfully.  He  saw 
what  Chandler  was  referring  to.  The, smoke 
stack  had  belched  out  smuts  and  they  stuck 
on  the  damp  surface  of  newly-washed  white 
paint  -The  dirt  comes  from  the  fires.  It 
comes  an  the  time." 

"Mr  Murray.  I  wish  you  could  realise  that 
you  are  now  in  a  steamship  and  not  In  a 
doddering  old  wtndbag."  Chandler  said,  and 
smiled  at  old  Tin  Eyas  fierce  stare  Young 
Pitt  was  enjoying  it  The  helmsan  grinnM 
into  his  crooked  arm  and  absorbed  a  fine  yam 
to  spin  In  the  forecastle.  Tin  Eye  stood  four 
square  before  his  captain,  breathing  his  in- 
dignation, his  fierce  old  eye  snapping,  yet  re- 
strained by  the  habit  of  discipline  from  un- 
dutlful  retort  Chandler  was  plainly  trying  to 
provoke  some  outburst  When  It  did  not 
rome  he  slowly  worked  himself  up  Into  a  bit- 
ing, seething  off  anal  venam  The 
from  lus 


he  *J«rwly 


"YouT  get  nowhere  In  this  firm,  and  youH 
be  lucky  to  get  a  second  mates  berth  In  an- 
other steamer.  You  lack  experience." 
Chandler  found  occasion  to  say  often  at  table, 
on  the  bridge,  even  while  working  up  sights 
in  the  chart-room  The  mate  notler<l  that, 
every  time  he  was  made  the  subject  of  some 
insulting  remark.  Chandler  was  full  of  bril- 
liance and  zest 

Tail  End  of  Storm 

'plERK  was  one  grey  morning,  when  the 
steamer  encountered  the  tall  of  a  storm, 
♦hat. Chandler  came  on  deck  in  his  dressing 
gown  before  breakfast,  and  he  looked  drawn, 
r  isggard  and  lifeless  Immediately  after 
breakfast  the  storm  having  pasaed.  he  had 
regained  his  normal  color,  and.  as  usual,  found 
some  way  to  sting  old  Tin  Eye  The  second 
mate  was  there,  handy,  and  was  the  one  to 
•arid  on  an  errand,  but  it  hsd  to  be  the  mate 
who  was  sent  to  bring  up  the  captain's  aex- . 
tant  from  his  room 
Tin  Eye  went,  »ith  never  a  thought  of  pro- 


Trie  dregs  of  all  would  not  fill  one  bottle.  Tin 
Eye's  face  grew  dark. 

"So  it's  that!"  he  muttered.    "Poor  fellow." 

Thereafter,  no  matter  how  far  Chandler  went 
in  his  offenslvoness.  Tin  Eye  only  felt  sorry 
for  him.  Ho  thought  once  that  Chandler  had 
to  fall  back  upon  the  fictitious  verve  of  alcohol 
to  stiffen  him  against  emergency.  But  he  had 
seep  him  bring  his  steamer  through  that 
Whipping  tall  of  a  storm  without  It  He  real- 
ised^ alnce  making  his  discovery,  that 
Chandler  s  moods,  his  hnggardness  or  his 
briUlance.  were  due  to  Indulgence  or  ab- 
stinence. When  he  bad  faced  that  storm  In 
his  dressing  gown,  he  had  lacked  the  stimula- 
tion of  brandy.  So  the  only  thing  that  re- 
mained a  certainty  In  the  mate's  mind  was 
that  his  own  lot  was  was  more  bitter  the  more 
brilliant  Chandler  became.  And  he  endured 
that  with  stolid  refusal  to  believe  the  worst  of 
any  man. 

Chandler  had  to  let  up  on  his  mate  when 
the  ship  got  among  the  islands.  Prom  port  to 
port  the  ship  went  discharging  smsll  parcels 
of  cargo  at  each;  then  to  the  loading  port  for 
sugar,  rum  and  molasses.  And  in  every  port 
Chandler  was  known.  He  was  a  popular  man. 
He  spent  no  time  at  all  on  board;  here,  at 
least,  he  was  willing  to  concede  old  Tin  Eye's 
efficiency.  Or.  If  he  did  not  concede  It.  his 
own  business  of  having  a  good  tune  ashore 
was  pressing  enough  to  allay  any  anxiety  on 
the  score  of  a  chief  mate. 

Tin  Eye  had  occasion  to  go  Into  the  skip- 
per's room  again  to  look  for  some  papers  con- 
cerning stowage,  and  curiosity  Impelled  him 
to  see  if  the  little  wall  locker  were  replenished, 
the  bottles  were  full.  So  Chandler  did  not 
tipple  on  board  in  port  But  he  drank  heavily 
ashore.  That  mattered  little  to  the  mate.  He 
preferred  to  think  the  skipper  drank  so- 
cially rather  than  solitarily  So  long  as  he 
stayed  away  from  the  ship  while  loading  old 
Tin  Eye  was  happy,  and  contrived  to  get  the 
work  done  much  according  to  his  own  Ideas. 
When  Chandler  rejoined  the  ship  the  day  be- 
fore sailing  day,  even  be  could  find  no  fault 
with  the  loading  of  her. 

So  away  again  to  aea.  Along  the  chain  of 
Island  In  the  calm  water  of  a  long  lee. 
Chandler  developed  a  degree  of  fiendish  in- 
genuity in  insult  that  almost  forced  Tin  Eye 
to  make  an  issue  at  once.  But  the  old  fellow 
saw  that  Chandler  was  starting  In  again  on 
his  old  habits,  and  once  more  found  excuses 
for  the  man  who. was  hounding  him. 


Painting  and  Seouring 
■  N  the  fine  weather  there  was  painting  and 
I  scouring  to  do.  fore  and  aft  Then  one 
afternoon  all  the  fresh  red  lead,  glossy  white 
paint  bright  yellow  masts  and  cargo  booms 
appeared  with  fine  grey  dust  The  mate 
came  cn  deck  after  supper  to  find  Chandler 
and  the  second  mate  going  the  rounds,  and 
he  braced  himself  for  the  outburst  he  knew 
must  come  The  smoke-stack  was  making 
little  smut,  and  what  there  was  blew  out 
directly  abeam.  Tin  Eye  looked  arc* rod  the 
sky.  and.  just  when  Chandler  was  about  to 
open  upon  htm.  he  detected  a  dull  fine  haxe 
not  yet  sufficient  to  greatly  mar  the  ffpeckless 
blue.  And  the  skipper.  Instead  of  raking  him 
fore  and  aft  with  verbal  fir*,  stood  stock  still 
and  sneered. 
"TVs  like  volcanic  dust  sir."  old  Tin  Bye 


"Volcanic  dust  It  Iff/ 
He  was  peering  down  towards  the  source  of 
the  dust  He  motioned  to  ihe  helmsman  to 
shut  his  course,  and  stopped  him  when  the 
ships  head  was  laid  straight  down  the 


this  way  and  that  for  air.  until  the  chief  en- 
gineer came  up  at  last  to  see. 

•Did  you  ever  see  an  eruption,  chief?" 
Chandler  accosted  him. 

Tin  nearer  to  one  now  than  I  want  to  be!" 
the  chief  growled.   "Must  you  go  this  close?" 

•  I  want  tojwe  It  Turn  on  the  water  In  the 
deck  pipes  as  you  go  below,  will  you.  And. 
Mr.  Murray,  have  the  bosun  rig  the  hose  and 
wet  the  decks  down." 

Young  Pitt  believed  the  skipper  a  little  mad. 
Old  Tin  Eye  feared  the  mm  had.  at  last, 
fuddled  his  brain.  But  orders  were  to  be 
obeyed.  The  hoses  were  run  along,  spouting 
out  water  sucked  from  beneath  the  floating 
scum  of  pumice. 

At  midnight  the  sky  was  ablaze.  A  fishing 
boat  came  sailing  out  from  under  the  glare, 
her  sails  and  gear  scorched,  full  to  overload- 
ing with  frantic  negroes,  who  shouted  at  the 
steamer  that  a  town  was  burled.  Chandler 
had  wrapped  a  wet  cloth  around  his  face;  but 
he  looked  less  eager  now  that  the  cataclysm 
was  In  sight  He  made  frequent  visits  \o  hLs 
room.  Each  time  he  came  back  a  bit  more 
unsteady.  And,  Just  when  Tin  Eye  looked  to 
Chandler  for  some  definite  order  concerning 
their  course,  the  skipper  went  for  another 
bracer  of  grog  and  did  not  return. 

"Oo  tell  Captain  Chandler  were  getting 
too  near,"  Tin  Eye  told  young  Pitt  Pitt  came 
back,  looking  frightened.- 

"He  aaya  resume  proper  course  and  don't 
bother  him.  His  cabin's  like  an  oven."  he 
said  "What  shall  we  do?  He's  drunk  as  a 
pig."   Tin  Eye  held  his  course. 

More  boats  came  out  of  the  swirling  reek. 
Some  were  full  to  overloading.  Some  were 
empty  of  any  aave  the  scared  wretches  who 
took  them  first  There  had  been  a  moment 
an  hour  ago.  when  a  change  of  course  was  ad- 
visable. Now  a  change  was  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  safety  of  the  ship.  But  ahead  were 
people  in  the  grip  of  horror.  The  red  and 
black  loom  of  the  land  was  near.  Inferno 
grinned.  A  sailing  ship  staggered  out  of  a 
fiery  cloud,  her  canvas  alight  A  steamer 
foamed  past,  her  siren  booming,  hoses  spurt- 
big.  Somebody  on  her  bridge  shouted  that 
the  town  was  wiped  out  and  all  its  people. 

"Bhe  didn't  wait  for  anybody,"  the  second 
mate  gasped,  hoping  that  Tin  Eye  might  fol- 
low her  example  The  grim  old  mate  was 
muttering  to  himself. 

"Oo  tell  the  steward  to  look  after  Captain 
Chandler;  that  he  doesn't  stifle  in  his  sleep; 
then  come  up  as  quick  as  you  can."  said  Tin 
Eye  at  last 

Crete  Comes  Aft 

VOW  the  crew  came  aft.  led  by  bosun  and 

carpenter  The  engine-room 
bered  up  from  stokehold  and 
came  to  the  bridge  ladder. 

"We  can  t  stand  it.  sir."  they  cried  thinking 
that  Chandler  still  held  the  bridge.  Old  Tin 
Eye  answered  them,  as  ha  would  have,  if  In 
actual  command. 

"Oo  to  your  duty,  men    There  are  people 
yonder  needing  help     You  must  keep 
up,  chief    Bosun,  the  shipll  b«  on  fire 
the  hoses  are  kept  going.'* 

The  men  went  grumbling  away.  Not  that 
they  lacked  the  will  to  carry  on.  but  simply 
because  human  lungs  could  not  breathe  m 
the  reek.  Yat  that  grim,  sturdy  old  figure  on 
the  bridge  breathed.  More  boats  sped  out. 
full  of  screaming  people.  The  chlff/  engineer, 
who  knew  the  relations  between  skuppeK  and 
mate,  lingered  after  his  crew  had  gone  bAlow 
"Why  don  t  you  alter  course  and  get  clear  of 
here.  Murray?"  he  demanded.  "Nobody  11  be. 
to  stay  in  the  stokehold  In 


crew  ciam- 


utea"    Out  of  the  seaward  darkness,  racf 
toward  the  doomed  town,  a    swift  wan 
came,  her  siren  roaring  encouragement 

"It  s  too  late  now,"  Tin  Eye  gasped.  "Oaf 
leave  human  beings  to  roast  in  plain  sightj 

"Let  that  warship  do  at   She's  got  men 
spare."  the  chief  rasped  back.    "She'll  get 
the  glory,  anyhow.  We'll  get  none.  You  wot 
anyhow    Chandlerll  see  to  that.  Better 
out    Where  is  th©  old  man?" 
• 

Two  Boats  Heady 

r^ETTING  no  reply,  the  chief  west  to  ft 

Chandler.  When  he  returned.  Tin 
had  the  bosun  playing  water  on  (he  llfebog 
Two  boats  were  ready  for  lowering.  Hi 
lashed  in  place  kept  water  drenching  t 
tackle  and  gear  of  those  two,  the  plugs  tak 
out  to  let  the  water  run  clear.  Tin  Eye  kn 
that  the  chief's  blunt  assurance  .regard! 
honor  and  glory  was  true.  Chandler  wot 
never  let  any  credit  accrue  to  his  mate,  whi 
ever  he  did.  But  that  made  no  dlfferan 
The  steamer  was  so  far.  she  must  carry  on. 

Steam  shrouded  her.    Steam,  and  smo 
and  dust.    The  aea  was  Uttered  with  floatli 
debris;  every  floating  thing  held  «»mebo 
living  or  dead.   At  the  water's  edge.  In  fn 
of  the  burning  town,  a  steamer  lay  beach 
her  plates  glowing  dull  red.   The  roar 
crackle  of  the  fire  were  drowned  In  the  hiss 
and  boiling  of  a  molten  river  pouring  into 
sea.    Sea  and  shore  rang  with  the  cries 
birds.   The  sea  was  littered  with  them.  ' 
chief,  satisfied  that  Tin  Eye  would  carry 
whatever  he  chose  to  do.  and  having  j 
with  his  own  eyes  Chandler's  total  ecllp 
went  to  his  duty  like  a  man  and  played  1 
part. 

The  warship  was  circling,  all  her  boats  so 
tered  over  the  lurid  bay.  Tin  Eye  swung  I 
steamer,  for  the  heat  scoeshed  his  eyea.  ! 
saw  the  warship's  men  droop  under  the  t» 
rifle  blast  One  by  one  they  had  to  withdn 
on  fire  or  about  to  be;  but  everyone  took  i 
scued  beings  to  the  security  of  their  shl 
Soon  only  the  motor  launches  remali 
Rowers  could  no  longer  face  the  ordeaL 

"Next  time  we  come  around,  bosun,  low 
the  boats,"  Tin  Eye  said.    He  had  seen  tl 
cox  wains  of  the  motor    launches  flinch, 
those  boats  gave  up,  there  were  a  pitiful  I 
of  people  still  floating  on  the  dreadful  s 
The  bosun  and    his  men  obeyed  orders, 
fiery  wind  blew  off   shore,    bearing  blast 
debris.   When,  at  last,  the  boats  were  in  t 
water,  the  naval  boats  were  backing  out 
the  circle  of  heat.    But  people  ahll  shrill 
helpless  cries.    Tin  Eye  briefly  bade  you* 
Pitt  keep  the  steamer  slow  if  circling,  and 
led  the  two  boats  himself  at  the  tiller  or  tl 
port  boat.    And  as  soon  as  the  boats  we 
cast  off.  he  knew  how  hopeless  it  all  was.  M< 
dared  not  raise  their  heads.   They  could  n< 


Fighting  Heat 
"*X*AKE  Uie  bailer  and  bucket,  lads,  a 
drench  yourselves."  he  cned  He  fa< 
the  blase  until  his  eyelashes  shrivelled  » 
glanced  at  the  circling  steamer,  and  was  re- 
to  give  up.  Then  a  log  drifted  by.  with  t 
children  lashed  to  it.  and  he  hauled  them  1 
"Try,  lads.    Try  once  I"    There  are  man} 


"We  can't  face  it    We  would  If  we  eould^ 
they  muttered,  and  he  knew  they  spoke  oni 
the  truth.  The  other  boat  in  charge  of  t 
bosun,  had  given  up.   It  was  crawling  to  m< 
the  steamer.   When  Pitt  brought  her  to  a  sU 
the  men  swarmed  up  the  falls,   leaving  th 
boat  to  take  caro  of  herself.   When  Tin  Eye 
boat  came  alongside,  his  crew  did  the  nam 
Only  the  old  mate  thought  of  the  childrer 
He  sent  them  up  on  a  line. 

"Send  down  the  mast    and  sail  for  thJ 
boat.  Pitt."  he  cried,  throwing  water  over  him 
self  with  the  bailer.  "And  a  couple  of  bucki 
Oet  a  move  on  I" 

The  two  children  were  being  lifted  over  th 
rail.  Tin  Eye  looked  up  to  urge  Pitt  to  hurrj 
and  there  stood  Chandler,  haggard  and  gbasi 
ly  in  the  glare,  his  hair  wild  and  his  ey< 
puffed.  He  was  Dandling  the  children  nuroi 
ly  as  if  they  had  come  to  him  out  I  r  a  nigh 
mare.  Then  he  looked  over  the  rail,  down  i 
Tin  Eye.  alone  In  the  boat,  shouting  for  sal 
and  things. 

"The  man's  mad!"  he  muttered.  -How  lor, 
do  you  think  your  sal]  will  stand  fire?"  Bt 
there  was  no  sneer  In  t  he  tone.  It 
rather  wondering  tone  And  the  sail  and 
and  buckets  were  sent  down.  A  strange  gll 
ter  came  and  went  In  Chandler's  eyes  as 
tried  to  face  the  town.  Then  Tin  Kye  wi 
too  busy  stepping  his  snfl  and  keeping  It  & 
to  notice  much.  Besides,  sweat,  blinded  JUr 
But  he  did  know  that  young  Pitt  sudden! 
dropped  Into  the  boat  and  picket  up  a  buck 

"I  don't  know  how  you  expect  to  do  an: 
thing.  Mr  Murray,  but  I'd  ltko  to  lend 
hand."  he  said  respectfully.  "The  old  mar 
taken  charge."  he  added. 

Attempted  Justification 

'•TpHROW  water  over  everything!"  T 
eye  gritted,  and  sat  his  saiL  P 
obeyed.  It  was  youth  trying  to  Justify  IUh 
before  age  now,  Instead  of  flaunting  Itse 
The  steamer  started  circling  again,  her  aid 
flaked  and  blistered,  and  Tin  Eye  tack 
shoreward  Into  the  teeth  of  the  blasting  wl 
Whenever  he  could  he  took  the  other  buc 
and  hurled  water  over  hlmsell  and  Pitt, 
boat  gradually  filled  with  water.  They  b  .u 
her  out  and  threw  more  water  over  all. 

They  picked  up  a  door  bearing  two  nrayi 
men    They  made  them  bail  and  throw  wat 
So  near  the  shore  did  Tin  Eye  force  hi*  be 
that  the  water  evaporated  on  It  as  It  fell, 
talis  were  steaming  sheets    The  boat  was  t 
hot  to  touch    Tin  Eye's  face  was  boiled,  for 
faced  the  blaze.   But  a  cheer  pealed  nut  fn 
the  warship,  her  boats  came  sailing  in.  f< 
lowing  bis  canny    example.    His  boat 
loaded  to  the  gunwales  with  cowed  human! 
babbling  prayers.    Once  the  terrified  fat 
were  dragged  into  the  boat,  none  gave 
thought  to  old  Tin  Eye  as  their  re* 
off*reri  thankful  prayers  to  thslr  own  part 
ular  gods 

Tin  Eye  turned  his  back  to  Cm  shore 
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Immiqrants  Should  Have  Capital" 

'  ,R.£KNOWL£S  L 


V  wu  a  very  pleasant  mornlnp  when  I 
presented  myself  at  the  Parliament  Build- 
ings. Ottawa,  and  at  the  sober  but  lmpos-. 

7.  offices  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Porke.  tn  whose 
least  careful  hands  are  reposed  the  high 

teresta  of  Immigration  for  the  Dominion  of 


This  was  my  first  view  of  Mr  Forke.  And  I 
lay  say,  with  the  utmost  candor,  that  I  shall 
be  greatly  disappointed  should  It  prove  to  be 
my  last  Mr  Forke  Is  an  obvious  Scotsman. 
The  face,  whether  In  repose  or  aglow  with  the 
animation  that  Is  easily  enkindled,  la  one  of 
much  seriousness,  but  of  much  charm.  It  is 
saaentlally  a  Scotch  face-  with  the  sun  shining 
on  It  And  when  he  speaks  the  collateral 
rldence  Is  conclusive  that  here  Is  Indeed  a 
native  son  of  the  heather. 

Mr   Porke."  I  began,  "I  have  asked  the 
privilege  of  this  Interview  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  with  you  at  some  length  matters 
connected  with  the  securing  of  immigration, 
specially  for  the   region   whose  most  dls- 
inguished  citizen  you  are." 
Mr  Forke  smiled  indulgently  at  this.  "1  do 
iot  claim  to  be  distinguished,'*  he  said.  "Pcr- 
aps  things  Just  now  arc  contributing  more 
J  notoriety  than  distinction.    But  I  shall  be 
rery  glad  to  talk  with  you  nlong  any  line  you 
;hoose." 

"Well  then,  to  begin,  I  was  talking  not  long 

igo  to  a  distinguished  social  worker  from  Len- 
in, Mr.  Kennedy-Cox.  and  he  gave  It  as  hi* 

ipinion  that  Canada  had  gone  out  far  too 
uch  after  a  brand  of  Immigrant  who  were 

Imost  exclusively  to  come  to  us  in  the  capacity 
f  servants.  Mr.  Kennedy-Cox  went  on  to  say 

hat  our  Immigration  agitation  paid  far  too 
uch  attention  to  the  land— that  what  we 
ight  to  try  to  secure  was  a  larger  proportion 
such  a*  would  find  themselves  at  home  In 
ir  towns  and  cities,  young  fellows  of  edu- 
itlon,  and  having  more  or  less  money  at  their 

ommand  " 


*  Forke 


"Education  Stuff" 

Juncture  I  was  interrupted  by  Mr 
leave  that  'education'  stuff  out." 
interjected.    "Is  it  not  true  that  Canada 
as  already  any  number  of  college  graduates 
iving  our  own  country'  for  lack  of  opportunity 
make  headway  here?   They  all  think,  and 
ot  without  some  reason,  that  they  may  find 
Ider  opportunities  In  the  United  States.  As 
Fir  as  having  capital  Is  concerned  I  think 
tat  is  a  fundamental  principle.    We  should 
isiat  upon  the  possession  of  capital  In  all  our 
nmigrants.   We  hove  been  too  much  inclined 
think  that  all  we  want  Is  people  as  such, 
■ithout  regard  to  whot  they  possess. 
"Too  many  come  to  us  without  any  capital 
ut  I  would  like  to  guard  myself  here    It  can- 
ot  be  too  emphatically  stated  that  there  are 
irious  forms  of  capital.    Health  is  capital, 
u  Is  industry.   80  Is  character.   This,  in  my 
jlnlon.  is  the  supreme  form  of  capital.  There- 
.rr,  while  I  think  all  Immigrants  ought  to 
ive  enough  of  financial  capital  to  start  out 
ith.  yet  I  think  that  If  they  possessed  the 
ghcr  forms  of  capital,  mental  and  moral  and 
lyslcal.  they  should   be   welcomed   to  our 
.ores.   Tens  of  thousands  of  our  best  citizens 
day.  and  the  same  Is  true  of  the  United 
ate*,  have  landed  In  this  Western  World 
1th  nothing  to  their  credit  except  a  strong 
ame.  a  stout  heart  and  a  clear  head.  Those 
.10  possess  this  trinity  of  treasures  should 
ive  a  thousand  welcomes." 
"What  do  you  think.  Mr.  Forke.  of  the  Im- 
igratlon  Into  Canada  of  people  from  the 
tilted  States?" 

"I  think  they  are  a  most  desirable  class  of 
wcomers.  They  probably  present  no  prob- 
jns.  Many  of  them,  of  course,  are  only  com- 
g  back  to  the  old  fireside,  and  it  should 
Wya  be  kept  burning  bright  for  them  ' 

Brithh  Stork 

\YolJ  doubtless  remember.  Mr  Forke.  the 
1   remarks  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  when 

lely  tn  Canada,  to  the  effect  that  we  should 

pclalize  In  the  immigration  of  British  slock. 

deed,  the  Imprc-wion  win  abroad  that  his 

.'dsrrtp  wrnr.  so  far  as  to  Imply  that  our 
migration  should  be  confined  almost  ex- 

islvely  to  those  from  the  British  Isles, 
mid  you  please  give  me  your  opinion  of 

lit?" 

Mr   Forke  smiled  slightly  and  took  a  few 
merits  tor  meditation.    "I  think  that  kind 
lalk  is  no  good."  he  said  at  length.  "8urely 
good  bishop  has  not  forgotten  where  the 
Llsh  people  themselves  originally  came  from, 
runs  in  my  mind  that  it  took  about  sixteen 
,'fercnt.  races  to  make  up  the  British  people 
I  often  hear  people  describing  themselves  as 
ng  British  to  the  core,  but  they  would  not 
/e  to  go  very  far  back  to  find  that  their 
ck  was  sprung  from  a  very  heterogeneous 
iglomeratlon" 

Further.  Mr.  Forke  it.  has  been  mooted  la 
Tie  quarters  that  Immigration  should  be 
1  seculed  along  denominational  Line*,  that 
|h  churrh  should  seek  to  secure  as  many  of 

*  own  as  It  could  to  come  to  Canada.  Do 
j,  approve  of  that?" 

Ktolther  one  way  nor  the  other."  replied 
f  Forke.  "I  consider  that  a  purely  family 
Jttter.  All  our  denominations  are  good 
I  ugh  and.  if  they  make  a  success  of  it,  It 
■just  so  much  to  the  good.  Everything  of 
I .  kind  can  be  considered  only  as  an 
Ijlllary  The  only  trouble  I  find  about  the 
J  rches  taking  an  active  and  prominent  part 
I  ills  matter  is  that  they  are  more  Inclined 
j  ntroduce  Immigrants  than  they  are  to  deal 
B  the  problem  that  often  arises  after  those 
[migrants  have  landed  on  our  shores.  They 
| ready  to  bring  them  over  If  they  are  sue- 
llful  all  right— but  If  they  prove  failures 
8  they  are  down  and  out  who  takes  care 

•  Jhem?  It  remind*  me  of  a  man  I  once 
-j  |w  who  used  to  show  off  his  first  born  baby 
H  great  pride  and  say.  Haven't  we  a  fine 
El'  That  la.  when  the  baby  was  all  smiles 

D  chuckle*— but.  If  and  when  It  started  to 
III.  he  had  a  habit  of  saying.  Take  your 
as  he  handed  it  over  to  bis  wife" 


Co-operation 

LI  AVE  you  found.  Mr.   Forke.  that 

operation  of  voluntary  organizations 
has  been  on  the  whole  helpful  to  your  depart- 
ment?" Mr.  Forke  paused  a  little  before 
speaking.  "Well."  hr  began,  "that  will  take 
some  answering.  The  only  objection  I  have 
to  the  effort*  of  voluntary  organization  is  that 
they,  like  all  amateur;,  are  inclined  to  think 
that  they  know  all  about  the  game.  And  they 
particularly  insist  upon  having  a  free  hand, 
ignoring  the  difficulties,  often  purely  tech- 
nical, with  which  the  department  has  to  cope. 
They  are  particularly  strong  on  objecting  to 
anything  which  to  them  resembles  what  is 
commonly  called  Ted  tape  '  They  forget,  or 
they  do  not  know,  that  a  great  many  of  our 
regulations,  which  may  appear  vexatious  and 
even  fantastic,  are  designed  really  to  protect 
the  Immigrant  himself. 

"In  a  certain  sense  immigrants  are  wards  of 
the  Oovirnnient  That  is  not  to  say  that  we 
support  or  pamper  them,  because  we  give  no 
specific  monetary  support.  Our  principal 
friendly  function,  after  they  land  here.  Is  In 
the  form  of  advice  and  encouragement  For 
instance.  If  unguarded  an  immigrant  will  often 
pay  twice  as  much  for  land  as  he  ought  to  pay 
Our  design  and  purpose  is  to  protect  them  In 
this  matter  and  in  any  others  in  which  we 
can." 

"We  hear  a  good  deal,  Mr.  Forke.  about  the 
dilution  of  British  sentiment  and  the  impair- 
ment of  British  loyalty  at  the  hands  of  foreign 
elements.  In  which  I  include  the  Americans,  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  their  Influence  upon 
the  MUl  population.  Do  you  think  there 
is  much,  If  anything,  in  that?" 

"Well."  replied  Mr  Forke,  "I  must  concede, 
of  course,  that  Ihe  Immigrants  or  the  type  you 
mention  are  not  as  a  class  enthusiastic  Impe- 
rialists But  I  do  not  regard  their  presence  as 
any  menace  either  to  British  institutions  or  fo 
the  spirit  of  British  loyalty.  They  may  tem- 
per, but  they  do  not  impair,  a  reasoned  Im- 
perialism. Further,  the  momentum  of  their 
lrecullar  gospels,  even  If  antl-BrtUsh.  always 
Inclines  to  wane  rather  than  to  wax. 

Leavening  the  Lump 

•  •INSTEAD  of  altering  the  views  of  tJJt.elr 
1  British  co-citlsens  their  own  rtrwa. 
generally  speaking,  become  rteadlly  subdued  to 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  land,  which 
I  most  heartily  hope  is  overwhelmingly  true  to 
British  institutions  and  British  connection. 

H  you  could  attend  some  or  the  Dominion 
Day  celebrations  out  there.  If,  for  Instance, 
you  could  see  the  closing  exercises  of  some 
Ruthenlan  school  you  would  find  the  children 
of  those  foreigners  the  finest  exponents,  in 
their  songs  and  recitations,  of  the  Canadian 
and  British  spirit  Again  one  of  the  finest 
influences  tn  Canadlanlclng  these  strangers 
Is  to  make  the  most  of  all  Dominion  and  Pro- 
vincial elections.   It  Is  a  common  outcry  that 


assails  the  interminable  elections  In  the  United 
States.  A  nation-wide  contest  coming,  as  it 
does  automatically  every  two  years.  But  I 
think  that  has  very  largely  been  the  salvation 
of  the  American  republic.  They  have  had 
such  a  vast  and  miscellaneous  collection  to 
digest  and  to  Americanize.  People  beiy>me 
citizens  by  working  at  It — and  one  of  the 
.principal  and  most  influential  ways  of  working 
at  It  is  by  voting.  They  discuss  their  national 
problems  and  policies,  even  In  the  most  broken 
English,  in  every  farmstead,  at  every  black- 
smith forge,  in  every  agricultural  machinery 
warehouse,  at  the  threshings.  In  the  country 
store-  around  the  church  door— evcrywhnrr 
All  this  helps  to  make  them  citizens  of  the 
land  whose  policies  and  destiny  they  somehow 
frrl.  and  act  without  pride  and  satisfaction, 
are  entrusted  to  themselves.  Thus  they  be- 
come Americans  And  by  the  same  method, 
the  same  impalpable  mnuence  or  constant 
participation,  however  humble,  in  International 
affairs,  these  strangers  within  our  gates  are 
being  made  Canadians 


HON.  ROBERT  FORK f 
of  Immigration 


admit  that  he  needs  a  change  tn  the  same  day 
that  he  did  a  few  years  ago." 

"How  far  is  the  Government  assisting  people 
to  come  to  Canada  from  the  Old  Country?" 

"In  a  very  limited  way.  We  do  not  assist 
any  except  the  agricultural  classes  We  help 
pay  passages  for  some — always,  of  course,  on 
the  condition  that  it  should  be  repaid." 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me.  Mr.  Forke.  what 
1.;  the  significance  of  the  recent  charges 
against  the  Immigration  Department?" 

Mr.  Forke  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
smiled  while  he  pondered.  Presently  be  began. 
"Well,  I  suppose  the  Oovernment  has  to  be 
attacked  sotnr  way.  and  our  department  would 
appear  to  be  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  at- 
tack. They  rharge  us  with  bringing  in  loo 
many  immigrants  and  then  they  charge  us 
with  bringing  too  few.  They  say  we  have  too 
many  restrictions  and  then  they  saw  wc  have 
not  enough.  The  real  crux  of  this  accusation 
Is  the  question  of  permits.  They  have  tried 
hard  to  create  of  scandal  with  these. 


«< 


of  course, 
young.  I 


Hopeful  Feature 

««npHE  most  hopeful  feature  of  all 
Is  In  our  influence  upon  the 
wish  you  could  see  some  of  the  boy  sections. 
Scots  and  others,  in  our  Saskatchewan  schools. 
In  a  vast  number  or  cases  tbese  entire  activities 
are  carried  on  by  foreigners,  and  the  chief 
inspiration  which  enkindles  and  carries  them 
on  is  contributed  by  lads  of  foreign  birth  or 
whose  parents  have  come  from  beyond  the 


Why.  Mr  Forke."  I  inquired,  "is  it  that 
Canada  Is  so  far  behind  the  United  8tatea  In 
the  matter  of  Immigration,  especially  In 
numbers?" 

"Well,  to  begin  with,  social  conditions  are 
very  different  now  from  what  they  used  to  be. 
They  are  especially  altered  in  Oreat  Britain 
Immigrants  are  not  so  ready  to  start  on  their 
westward  way  as  some  years  ago.  One  reason 
for  that  Is  that  life  Is  much  easier  over  there 
now.  The  Oovernment  is  helping  the  common 
iieople  so  much  This  take*  the  form  of  the 
dole,  of  pensions  for  all  kinds  of  people,  of 
unemployment  insurance,  of  Insurance  against 
sickness,  mothers*  insurance,  etc  Thus  It 
comes  that  these  people  think  quite  a  while 
before  leaving  the  OKI  Country.  The  real 
intelligent  or  educated  working  m* 


Permit  Bueineei 

VOW,  I  would  like  to  say  something  about 
this  permit  business  These  permits  are 
confined  to  agricultural  workers  and  domestic 
servants.  They  are  supposed  lo  be  strictly 
limited  to  Immigrants  of  what  we  call  the  pre- 
ferred countries.  This,  or  course,  includes  the 
British  Isles,  but.  as  a  general  understanding 
It  may  also  include  Northern  Europe.  That 
Is  to  say.  the  people  of  Northern  Europe  really 
may  come  in  on  the  same  basis  as  the  English 
and  Scotch,  for  Instance.  Non-preferred 
classes  are  in  Central  Europe  and  only  agri- 
culturists are  ever  brought  from  there.  Of 
course,  it  Is  Inevitable  that  irregularity  should 
creep  in;  for  instance,  you  take  Italians. 
Greeks  or  Jews  who  are  living  In  Canada. 
Now,  suppose  they  have  friends  In  Europe  In 
distress  and  want  to  get  them  out  here  they 
come  to  the  department  and  give  a  bond  that 
these  people  will  not  be  a  burden  on  our 
country,  and  Ihe  department  gives  a  permit 
(which  is  really  a  letter  of  admittance';  in 
which  case  we  have  done  all  that  we  can.  even 
If  the  people  are  not  sometimes  all  that  could 
be  desired 

"The  trouble  largrly  is  that  these  foreigners 
here  get  after  their  local  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment; then  the  lawyer  Is  consulted,  and  the 
lawyer  gets  pay;  thus  starts  the  general  idea 
of  the  sale  of  permits  and  the  wild  rumor  that 
M  P  s  have  been  trafficking  in  permits.  But 
I  have  no  evidence  of  any  kind  that  any  such 
breach  of  honor  has  ever  been  practiced  We. 
of  course,  have  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the 
constant  strong  pressure  upon  us  toward 
getting  people  from  Europe  who  have  no  in- 
trntion  of  going  on  the  land  at  all.  I  only 
wish.  '  Mr.  Porke  continued  very  earnestly, 
"that  the  whole  thing  could  be  wiped  out.  so 


far  as  their  being  issued  by  the  Cabinet 
Minister  Is  concerned  But  you  will  readily 
tee  how  absurd  it  would  be  to  try  to  make  any 

rule  of  exclusion  absolutely  watertight. 


•  II ERE.  for 

from  Central  Euro 


*    l/#/#/ir  ation 

Instance,  is  some  foreigner 
1  good  man.  per- 
il* ps  even  a  rich  man-  yet  he  has  no  intention 
of  ever  wearing  overalls  or  smock.  How  absurd 
It  would  be  to  summarily  reject  such  a  one 
whose  admission  does  not  at  all  violate  the 
spirit  of  the  law  or  of  the  rule  that  governs 
u»." 

At  this  turn  I  thought  it  was  safe  to  strike 
a  more  personal  vein. 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me.  Mr  Forke.  what 
1.1  your  ideal  In  your  capacity  as  a  Minister  of 
Immigration;  m  other  words,  what,  would  you 
best  like  to  be  remembered  by?" 

"Well.  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Porke.  "that  I 
would  like  to  have  played  some  worthy  part, 
however  humble,  toward  building  up  this 
(ountry,  industrially  and  nationally,  by  secur- 
ing a  class  of  citizens  who  will  be  of  real 
value  to  the  country'  »nd  whose  advent  to  our 
shores  will  be  of  veal  and  lasting  advantage  to 
themselves.  If  you  will  read  the  last  five  lines 
of  Burns'  'Cotter's  Saturday  Night'  you  will 
find  there  (he  ideal  of  what  I  would  like  to 
contribute  to  thr  administrative  and  national 
fibre  of  this  country.  The  trouble  at  Ottawa 
Id  that  industry  gets  the  front  page  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  It  Is  difficult  to  give  agriculture  Its 
fitting  place  in  the  sun.  If  the  progressive 
movement  had  done  no  more  than  to  con- 
tribute toward  this  it  would  have  been  well 
worth  while." 

"Mr.  Porke."  I  digressed,  "how  do  you  like 
being  n  Cabinet  Minister?" 

He  smiled  very  broadly  at  this.  "Well,  there 
to  no  use  saying  one  does  not  like  It  and  still 
hanging  on  to  it  There  are  so  many  men  In 
prominent  political  positions  who  talk  con- 
stantly, but  you  notice  they  still  make  frantic 
efforts  to  hang  on  to  their  Jobs.  If  I  do  not 
want  to  do  this  work  I  do  not  have  to.  Some- 
times I  wonder,  of  course,  why  I  remain  In 
all  the  bother  and  turmoil  or  political  life.  But 
after  all  It  Is  very  fascinating.  We  all  love 
jwwer  and  the  pouter  to  help  is  the  highest 
form  of  all." 


he  replied  "I  came  over  on  the  old  Orecia— 
and  I  came  in  the  steerage  too.  I  landed  In 
April.  1882.  and  I  can  assure  you  that  this 
very  fact  gives  me  a  deep  personal  sympathy 
with  all  people  who  are  leaving  their  ovn 
country  and  coming  to  a  new  world  I  knew 
what  It  Is  to  be  an  immigrant  I  was  saving 
to  a  committee  not  long  ago  that  there  Is  great 
pathos  In  immigration  and  in  the  Govern- 
ments work  connected  with  it.  Those  to  whom 
I  spoke  only  seemed  to  smile,  but  I  never  for- 
get that  these  people  undergo  a  great  wrench 

"Mr.  Porke,  would  you  mind  telling,  mc  what 
event  you  consider  lo  be  the  highwatrr  mark 
of  your  career,  that  is  to  say.  what  one  gives 
you  the  most  personal  satisfaction?" 

Mr.  Forke  leaned  back  Into  his  chair  and 
gazed  out  of  the  window  toward  the  city.  The 
pause  was  really  a  long  one. 
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A  Worthy  Immigrant 

\ XT  ERE  you  an  immigrant  yourself.  Mr. 
VV   Forke?"  1  interpolated. 
His  generous  face  relaxed.  "Most  assuredly. ' 


Proudest  Moment 

\I7ELL."  he  began,  at  last.  "1  really  think 
the  proudest  moment  of  my  life  was 
when  I  went  back  to  my  native  home  after 
having  attained  some  little  prominence  and 
after  having  contributed  some  little  service 
in  the  new  land  of  my  adoption.  But  the 
greatest  part  was  that  the  mayor  and  the  town 
council  were  at  the  station  to  meet  me  and 
ihey  gave  me  a  public  reception  in  the  eve- 
ning. The  ministers  were  all  there."  <Is  not 
this  a  delightful  touch?  Here  speaks  the  true 
Scot,  the  incorrigible  Presbyterian,  the  chronic 
churchman;  to  him  the  minister  was  the 
great  man  of  the  parish.  > 

"So  you  consider  that  the  crowning  moment 
of  your  life,  Mr  Forke?" 

Very  gentle  was  his  smile  as  he  came  to 
understand  what  I  meant. 

"Yes,"  he  answered.  "I  suppose  there  is  no 
passion  greater  la  the  human  heart  than  to 
be  thought  highly  of  in  one's  native  home  and 
by  the  unforgotten  friends  of  yore.  I  have 
not  had  much  distinction  of  fame-perhaps 
not  much  material  success  either — but  I  have 
had  enough  of  both  to  have  learned  that  all 
the  prizes  of  life  are  only  trinkets  and  baubles, 
except  as  we  can  lay  them  at  the  dear  feet  or 
those  we  love  and  who  love  us.  This  rinds  its 
highest  coronation,  of  course.  In  our  own  home 
circles,  but  it  Is  equally  applicable.  In  lesser 
degrees  only,  to  all  those  who  are  our  friends 
and  companions  and  especially  those  far  across 
the  sea  to  whom  we  bear  back  our  trophies  and 
a  share  in  the  great  new  land  toward  which 
the  eye*  of  the  whole  world  are  ever  increas- 
ingly turned." 


TIN  EYE  -  - 


By  CAPTAIN  DINGLE 

Illustrated  by  Rex  Maxon 


Continued  from  Preceding  Page 

out  to  the  steamer.  The  warships 
boats  were  returning  to  their  ship.  The  sea 
held  no  more  to  be  saved.  What  was  ashore 
was  beyond  power  ot  man  to  help.  Tin  Eye 
brought  the  boat  alongside.  The  steamer  s 
plates  were  too  hot  to  touch. 

"Hold  on  to  the  line.  I'll  tow  you  out 
where  it's  cooler.  Murray."  Chandler  sang  out. 
and  Tin  Eye  looked  up  quickly  at  the  still 
new  note.  Young  Pitt  glanced  up,  too.  and 
then  he  looked  thoughtfully,  perhaps  under  - 
standingly,  at  the  grim  old  man.  aU  burned 
and  scarred,  gripping  the  tiller  or  the  tow- 
ing boat. 

Captain  Looks  (Jiostly 

IN  the  bright  light  Chandler  looked  ghostly. 
*  His  race  had  a  deathly  pallor.  His  eyes, 
though  puffy,  were  dark  and  awfully  sober. 
And  Tin  Eye  noticed,  as  he  dropped  his  boat 
astern,  that  Chandlers  clotlilng  was  charred 
and  scorched.  No  other  man  was  visible  on 
deck  Chandler  had  thrown  the  boat  a  line 
His  voice  was  the  voice  or  young  Chandler, 
who  had  served  as  second  mate  under  Tin  Eye 
Murray.  All  tills  was  apparent  as  Tin  Eye 
sluiced  water  over  cowering  refugees  who 
protested  against  the  indignity,  now  they  were 
safe.  Pitt  balled,  and  a*  he  bent  and  lifted, 
groaning  with  the  pain  of  cracking  skin,  he 
wondered  what  sort  of  material  had  gone  into 
the  making  of  men  like  old  Tin  Eye.  The 
wonder  of  it  made  him  chatter.  In  sentences 
that  were  chopped  short  by  his  exertions  at 
the  bailer,  he,  told  or  Chandler  coming  on 
deck  while  he  was  in  charge  or  the  steamer 
and  the  boats  were  first  out. 

"Seemed  crazed  Heat  woke  him  up.  he  said 
Saw  where  the  ship  was,  and  was  going  to 
leave  the  boats  Then  he  fell  down.  Oot  up 
as  you  pulled  alongside  with  (he  children 
Never  saw  a  man  change  like  he  did  In  my 
life.    Like  ashes,  his  face  was." 

Then  the  boat  was  taken  on  board,  out 
where  it  was  cool.  and.  until  every  human  be- 
ing was  safely  on  deck  Chandler  kept  the 
bridge.  When  Tin  Eye  reported  to  him. 
Chandler  stood  stiffly  erect  until  the  report 
was  made,  then  collapsed  on  the  deck  as  If  ail 
the  vitality  had  poured  out  of  him,  or  had 
evaporated  Tin  Eye  saw  what  had  not  been 
clear  before,  that  Chandler's  face  and  hands 
were  terribly  dry  and  seared  The  wrinkles 
were  full  of  grey  dust.  The  reason  was  not  far 
to  seek.  Lying  In  his  room  under  the  open 
porthole,  the  unconscious  man  had  been 
covered  and  half -smothered  with  hot  ash.  It 
was  a  wonder  lie  had  not  died  there.  Instead, 
he  awoke 
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I  mm  on  hi  and  Create 
T**fl  him  below."  said  Tin  Eye.  taking 


steward  to 


charge  again.     "Tell  the 
make  him  sniff  ammonia  and  put 
his  skin  " 

Tin  Eye  went  to  see  Chandler  It  was  a 
of  a  man  he  saw.  Reaction  from  high 
stimulus  to  cold  sobriety  In  such 
circumstances  had  left  Chandler  almost  litt- 
les*. The  steward  pottered  about  helplessly, 
a  bottle  of  ammonia  tn  one  hand  and  a 
dripping  olive  oil  In  the  other. 

"He's  dyln'.  ain't  he.  sir?  He 
brandy  before."  the  man  whined 

Tin  Eye  thought  so  He  had  little  hope.  It 
would  be  no  reproach  upon  any  man  If 


poor  collapsed  thing  never  opened  eye  again. 
If  he  did  not.  well,  many  and  many  a  tiling 
old  Tin  Eye  could  think  ot  would  be  squared 
up.  If  the  ship  steamed  direct  for  home  In- 
stead or  making  the  nearest  port  to  land  the 
people.  Chandler  would  undoubtedly  die  Tin 
Eye  would  carry  the  ship  home.  They  could 
not  refuse  him  a  command  then.  If  he  got 
Chandler  Into  hands  able  to  save  his  life,  he 
had  little  to  hope  for.  There  was  a  change, 
certainly,  in  Chandler.  Just  before  he  col- 
lapsed. But  that,  no  doubt,  was  simply  ap- 
proaching weakness.  Well  again,  he  would  as- 
suredly carry  on  his  riding  ol  Tin  Eye  until 
he  hounded  him  out  of  the  employ. 

Deep  Water  Code 

T^IN  EYE  did  not  dwell  upon    the  theme. 

There  was  but  one  thing  to  do  in  his 
code,  the  code  or  the  clean,  deep  waters.  He 
drove  the  steamer  as  he  once  drove  the  bark. 
Landed  the  rescued  On  the  way  he  admin- 
istered what  aid  he  could  to  stem  the  ebbing 
tide  of  Chandler's  life. 

Across  the  sea  to  home  Chandler,  having 
been  treated  in  port  by  a  navy  surgeon,  lay  In 
a  litUe  canvas  hospital  rigged  on  the  bridge 
deck.  Toward  the  end  of  the  passage  he 
could  talk.  Later,  walk  a  bit  He  walked  like 
a  ghost.  He  talked  faintly  and  haltingly.  He 
never  talked  to  Tin  Eye.  The  old  mate 
watched  him  narrowly,  sometimes  as  If  hop- 
ing tor  a  word,  wondering  what  might,  be  the 
significance  of  the  strange  look  In  Chandler's 
eyes. 

When  the  pilot  came  on  board.  Chandler 
got  up  to  look  hungrily  at  the  home  coast. 
Tin  Eye  made  his  report,  and  formally  de- 
livered the  ship  over  to  her  legal  master. 
Chandler  grinned  faintly,  and  hesitated;  then 
nodded  without  a  word,  and  Tin  Eye  resumed 
his  duties  as  mate,  quiet  and  grim  What  (he 
end  might  be  he  neither  knew  nor  cared  much 
now  His  bowed  old  back  was  inured  to  a 
burden. 

Chandler  entered  his  ship.  He  came  on 
board  next  morning  with  the  owner.  Still  he 
had  nothing  to  say  to  his  chief  mate.  But  the 
owner  remained  for  a  moment  when  the  cap- 
tain left. 

"Captain  Chandler  ha*  given  me  a  splendid 
report  of  you."  Mr  Murray.'  he  said  "I  have 
forwarded  his  recommendation  to  the  right 
people,  and  youH  hear  about  that  piece  of 
work  you  did  out  in  the  Islands.  Meanwhile 
Chandler  needs  a  rest.  When  he's  well,  he  ll 
take  our  new  ship.  You  11  take  this  ship  out 
next  voyage.  Captain  Murray,  and  Cept?** 
Chandler  suggest*  that  we  put  a  few  lads  o*.. 
board  to  get  experience  with  you.  He  tells 
me  he  has  discovered  that  age  may  teach 
youth  many  thing*." 

"I'm  obliged  to  Captain  Chandler,  air,  and 
thank  you,"  said  old  Tin  Eye  simply  "I  think 
perhaps  age  doewn  t  give  youth  all  the  credit 
it  deserve*.  Olve  and  takes  the  thing,  air. 
I  ve  learned  that  very  recently." 

Chandler  awaited  the  owner  on  the  wharf. 
And  old  Tin  Eye.  watching  the  owner  leave, 
with  something  of  honest  pride  in  his  stout 
old  heart,  surprised  Chandler  gazing  etrautbt 
at  him  It  was  but  a  flash  of  vision.  lor 
Chandler  turned  hastily  away  Brief  it  was. 
but  in  (hat  instant  old  Tin  Eye  Murray  de- 
tected again  that  strange  liok  which  he  had 
seen  In  Chandler  s  eye*  so  frequently  of  late 
And  he  knew  what  it  was  now.  It 
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kr<ikatao  in  Eruption 
Described  By  An 


By  FRANZ  F. 
|N  the  meteorological  station  on  the  Island 
I  of  Java  there  is  general  alarm  Krak- 
ntao  active"— the  cable  message  fly  back  to 
Holland  The  seismographs  write  unln'er- 
ruptedly  their  fearful  story    Pour  thousand 

•  ruptlnns  In  twenty-four  hours!  A  wild  light 
lang*  over  thr  sea.  seems  to  rise  from  the 

depths.  It  splits  the  darkness  of  night  atul 
'ight*  up  like  a  giant  reflector  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  the  huge  clouds  of  vapor  which 
look  like  flaming  helmets. 

The  earth  l*  speaking,  ant!  when  It  speaks 
man  knows  only  fear.  The  Inhabitants  are 
Hying  for  the  Interior  of  the  Island,  leaving 
behind  the  Ashing  villages  on  the  coast  The 
<.ild  animals  In  the  forests  of  Bantam,  that 

•  .  uthern  province  of  Ja,va  In  which  we  saw 
real,  beautiful  tigers  and  wonderful  el- 
ephant*, are  moving  In  herds  toward  the  In- 
terior The  earth  trembles  under  them, 
'hourands  of  monkeys  are  chattering  before 
I  dread  that  rises  from  the  very  earth.  Every - 
•hing  is  now  In  motion,  seeking  safety  among 

he  other  mountains  or  in  the  valleys  which 
he  between  the  volcanoes.    There  are  more 

han  sixty  Are-spittlng  craters  on  the  Islands. 

ttending  like  a  chain  from  Sumatra  under 
-unda  Strait  across  the  Island  of  Java. 

At  Tandjoek  Priok  we  took  a  fast  motor 
>'3at  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  Krakatao.  It  la 
i  dangerous  trip,  but  what  would  the  world  be 

tthout  adventure?  Our  Javanese  guide,  a 
-rinkJy -headed  little  man.  bare-footed,  to 
•right  blue  striped  linen  trousers,  was  at  th* 

•  heel.  These  are  silent,  dependable  people- - 
'he  Javanese.  Their  skin  is  stretched  tight 
>  ver  their  bones,  their  eyes  are  large  and 
keen. 

We  ran  quickly  along  that  route  the  tour- 
I  IB  are  so  fond  of -through  8 unda  Strait  and 

long  the  coast  of  Java.  One  should  travel 
'hi*  route  in  order  to  see  the  wonderful  play 
fif  bghts  upon  the  sea  and  huge  waves  break- 
ing on  the  torn  walls  of  rocks.  The  waves 
(lash  up  many  metres  high  and  hang  on  the 
i  ock*.  magic  silver  crowns  of  foam  as  the  sun 
Mnks.  We  feel  already  the  gentle  roll  from 
'he  sea  volcano  We  see  the  fishermen  to 
their  dark  boats  turning  homeward  toward 
Paloe  Panaien.  They  number  not  more  than 
•  ,fty  persons  who  live  on  one  of  this  hundred 
,f  little  volcanic  Island*. 

An  hour  more  and  the  rolling  under  us  be- 
<omes  stronger.  And  now.  as  If  through  a 
I  .nil-opened  curtain,  we  can  see  over  there 
'he  volcanoes  rising  out  of  the  sea. 

Poale  Krakatao.  as  the  Javanese  can  it, 
•learns  before  us  to  a  light  red  mantle— the 
'nrgext  in  the  chain  of  volcanoes  and  the 
•v.  oat  important  among  the  sixty-odd  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies. 

Nowhere  have  I  seen  finer  volcanoes  than 
here  on  Java.  They  stood  there  with  their 
red  lava  between  their  dark  green  forests  and 
at  the  side  of  the  blue  sea.  The  song  of  birds 
brings  a  blessed  sense  of  peace  and  the  eternal 
blooms  of  the  tropical  flowers  make  a 
paradise  there,  but  the  devil  <a*  always)  tore 
open  a  breach  and  the  lava  flowed  over  the 
earth! 

Wc  approach  nearer  Krakatao  The 
rumbling  under  Is  now  very  strong.  The  glow 
of  the  Are  hangs  over  us  like  a  signal  of  the 
anger  of  heaven.  The  sea  Is  agitated  as  If  to 
a  atorm  The  crater  of  Krakatao  thunders 
and  aenda  out  continuously  lis  rain  of  small 
rock.  Prom  more  than  3.000  feet  above  us  the 
volcano  showers  millions  of  little  stones  into 
the  air.  But  what  do  numbers  mean  in  the 
immensity  of  the  ocean?  It  seems  as  If  a 
►mall  boy  had  cast  a  handful  of  pebbles  into 
l he  water. 

Higher  still  mount  the  helmet  vapor  clouds; 
from  the  crater  a  ruby  Arc  lights  up  the  sky. 
Nearer  our  pilot  refuses  to  take  us.  For  him 
volcanoes  are  evil  spirits  and  he  sees  no  use 
in  taking  risks.  So  nothing  Is  left  for  us  but 
to  take  a  photograph  through  the  telescope 
while  the  meteorologists  make  their  reckon- 
ings, and.  watch  In  hand,  follow  the  ex- 
plosions. 

Around  us  a  rain  of  little  pumice  stone* 
falls  without  ceasing.  The  sea  is  full  of  these 
stones  which,  light  and  the  color  of  dirty 
snowAake*.  float  over  Sunda  Strait. 

Suddenly,  to  the  midst  of  a  mighty 
rumbling,  we  see  an  island  emerging  from  the 
sea.  It  looks  like  the  bock  of  a  hippopotamus 
rising  out  of  the  water,  but  it  ta  Indescribable 
and  unforgetable  when  one  sees  this  drama 
for  the  Arst  time.  Earth  is  bom,  an  Island  ts 
born,  and  it  stays  there  where  it  rose;  it  If 
put  down  on  the  maps  and  belongs  to  the 
group  the  Hollanders  have  described  as 
Islands  of  solitude.  Deep  under  the  play  of 
the  sea  these  volcanoes  are  bound  together  by 
a  mountain  chain.  They  come  hither  from 
Sumatra;  they  stand  In  the  Sunda  eea  with 
only  their  heads  above  water  and  In  Java 
rise  again  to  normal  mountains. 

The  thundering  becomes  louder,  the  rain  of 
stones  is  so  heavy  that  the  Malay  must  turn 
the  boat  around,  and  slowly  we  start  back. 
The  stone*  have  graaed  our  hands  and  faces; 
they  are  warm  and  so  sharp  that  they  cut  the 
skin,  leaving  little  wounds  as  they  tall  from 
their  lofty  Inferno. 

Will  an  explosion  to  the  future,  as  In  past 
centuries,  some  day  destroy  half  of  Java  and 
Sumatra?  Day  and  night  the  people  to  the 
meteorological  station  keep  watch  and  every 
half  hour  a  cable  meaaage  Is  sent  off  Over 
there  on  the  coast  of  Bantam  at  the  base  or 
Krakatao  a  patrol  is  stationed  which  risks  lie 
life  at  It*  work 

But  now  we  are  back  In  Tandjoek  Priok. 
and  we  take  the  train  lo  Buitenaorg  We  have 
the  dangers  or  the  volcano  for  the 
of  a  tropical  garden. 


r«  Such  VUr  lltes 

What  becomes  of  old  American  Aim*  has 
been  learned.  French  itinerant  caravan  shows 
snd  British  taverns  utilise  them  for  low -coat 
or  fr#*  entertainment. 


Lightning  With  Its  Own  Fi  re  j 

w  a  Modern  Jupiter  of  Science  Created 
and  CONTROLLED  a  Bolt  Mon 
Powerful  Than  Any  Ever 
Hurled  from  the  Heavens 
In  a  Significant  Test 


When    II.    Botnander    »rnl  Roy 
Poller.      I 'diversity      of      (  »Jtforni& 
Seniors.  "Irueled"  with  electric  rapiers 
harralrwt  electric  thrill  passed  through  the  bedy 
u/  Ruth,  rim  Sweeney.  Alt  bout  h  *•  kilowai*  strong, 
it  didn't  hurt  her.  because   of   amperage  elimination. 


A YOUNG  modem  "Jupiter-  of  science,  p.  w.  Peek.  Jr..  has  Just  succeeded, 
in  PlUsAeld.  Masa.  to  creatine  and  controlling  a  lightning  bolt  more 
powerful  than  any  ever  hurled  by  Jove  from  atorm  clouda 
rfe  generated  and  discharged  a  bolt  of  4,000.000  volts  that  split  an  ash  tele- 
graph pole  into  toothpicks,  and  could  easily,  if  not  directed  and  controlled, 
have  wrecked  a  skyscraper.  Already  experiments  are  under  way  which.  It  is 
confldenUy  expected,  will  result  to  the  establishment  of  absolutely  safe  "con- 
trols" for  natural  lightning  discharges. 

Even  now  these  experiments  have  progressed  so  far  that  at  the  University 
of  California  laboratories  more  than  a  million  volts  or 
electricity  have  been  shot,  through  the  body  of  a  young 
man.  protected  by  septuple  insulation  colls.  He  suffered 
not  the  slightest  discomfort,  while  from  his  hands  tre- 
mendous naming  streams  of  electricity  shot  out.  so 
powerful  that  they  could  melt  the  hardest  steel.  Presi- 
dent-elect Hoover  recently  witnessed  some  of 
experiment*. 

New  insulation  principles  applied  to 
structures,  such  as  huge  petroleum 
storage  tanks,  which.  If  struck  by 
lightning,  would  ordinarily  cause  tre- 
mendous loss  to  property  and  life,  will 
make  the  worst  thunderbolt  harmless. 

Some  years  ago.  prior  to  the  death 
of  the  ureal  StetnmeUt.  they  were  ex- 
perimenting with  artlAclal  lightning, 
but  it  was  all  done  on  a  miniature 
scale  Now  the  full-xixed  "monster" 
ltself  has  been  brought  Into  the  labor- 
atories, and  the  results  will  be  revo- 
lutionary 

In  the  original  experiments  the 
miniature  lightning  was  stored  in  big 
brass  .spheres,  which  represented  storm 
clouds.  The  objects  which  served  as 
targets  were  little  houses,  churches 
xnd  similar  objects,  all  in  miniature. 

Today  the  electrical  force  Is  stored 
up  in  huge  condensing  generators,  and 
when  the  authentic,  full-sized  lightning 
bolt  is  loosed,  the  effect,  save  that  it 
is  localized  and  controlled.  Li  precisely 
the  same  as  when  a  thunder  cloud  dis- 
charges its  mighty  salvo  In  .in  actual 
storm 

Two  thousand  year*  ago  a  Roman 
poet  named  Publlus  Syrus  wrote,  "All 
in  vain  It  is  to  seek  defence  against 
the  lightning  '  The  ancient  Oreeks 
and  Romans  conceived  lightning  to  be 
supernatural,  a  direct  manifestation  of 
the  wrath  of  Jupiter,  and  they  were 
so  convinced  of  this  that  they  denied 
honorable  burial  rites  to  It*  victims. 

Until  about  200  years  ago  mankind 
maintained  this  terrtAed.  superstitious 
and  defenceless  attitude.  In  the 
Eighteenth  Century  many  Tacts  were 
already  known  about  electricity,  but 
it  never  occurred  to  anyone  to  iden- 
tify lightning  with  electricity.  People 
still  either  regarded  It  superfluously 
a*  a  manifestation  of  divine  wrath, 
or.  if  not  exactly  that,  as  some  tre- 
mendous secret  natural  force  separate 
from  and  different  from  anything 
known  to  science.  • 

When  Benjamin  Franklin,  suspect- 
ing that  lightning  was  nothing  but 
electricity  on  a  huge  scale,  sent  up  his 
little  kite  In  a  thunderstorm  with  a 
key  attached  to  the  end  of  the  wet 
string  and  got  sparks  from  the  key. 
people  thought  he  was  crazy 

Franklin  invented  the  lightning  rod 
in  1740.  Except  ror  the  ract  that  he 
put  the  An*  one  inside  his  house  in- 
stead or  outside  It — to  the  considerable 
annoyance  or  his  wire — lightning  rods 
today  still  remain  very  much  a*>  they 
were  in  the  time  of  our  great-grand- 
father* While  enormous  strides  were 
made,  particularly  in  the  present  gen- 
eration, in  the  science  of  electricity, 
very  little  new  was  known  about  light- 
ning, and  nothing  new  about  its  con- 
trol, until  Steinmets  began  his  experi- 
ments, which  are  now  being  carried  lightning  rods  Is  no  exception  The 
further  by  Peek  '      ordinary  lightning  rod  ts  very  simple. 


it  w;«n  the  sort  of  experiments  shown 
here  that  Barber!  Hoover  w  itnessed 
jus.  brlore  he  sa.led  for  South  America. 


SYN'I  III  I  l<      M  \S1I 

Remarkable  photo  of  a  discharge  of  1.000.(100  vs-IL 
or  artificial  lightning.  In  an  experiment  to  deleif 
mine  lightnings  control   similar   to  th« 


h  u  i  1 1  i  i  "SHOT" 

Earl  Holm,  another  liiivcrvilv  of  <  tlifornia  student,  playing  with  cle«  tr>.  a] 
fire  on   I  ncirw  .  rs    Day.    Septuple    insulators    prevent    him    from  being 
injured  by  the  1,000.000  volU  generated  by  the 


DKSTRH  ll\l 

ArtlAclal     lightning  or 
3.0*0.000  volts  splitting  a  20-root 


Franklin's  theory  of  lightning,  and 
the  one  which  was  taught  in  modern 
school  books  until  a  very  few  years 
ago.  was  that  it  was  a  type  of  fric- 
tlonal  electricity  caused  by  particles 
In  storm  cloud*  rubbing  together  And 
until  even  more  recently  most  ques- 
tion* about  lightning  could  only  be 
answered  controversially.  Usually  when 
sclenUAc  opinion  shows  such  division 
it  Is  because  Uie  farts  themselves  are 
uncertain.    The  case  of  lightning  and 


A  metallic  path  is  constructed,  with  a 
point  or  points  .sticking  up  toward  the 
sky,  leading  rrom  the  ridge  pole  to 
the  earth,  providing  a  road  by  which 
the  lightning  may  go  down  into  the 
earth  and  thus  be  kept  from  making 
a  more  dangerous  path  through  the 
house  itself. 

Franklin  and  his  followers  believed 
that  the  lightning  rod  actually  attract- 
ed the  lightning  stroke,  but  rendered 
it  harmless.  It  has  been  discovered 
very  recently,  however,  that  though 
this  sometimes  happen*,  this  l*  not 
the  chiel  r unction  or  lightning  rod* 
or  the  way  they  usually 
are  principally  useful,  not 
attract  lightning  flashes,  but  because 
they  prevent  them 

If  the  old  theory  had  been  true,  that 
lightning  was  frictional  electricity  de- 
pendent only  on  condition*  up  above 
in  the  clouds,  nothing  down  below  on 
the.  earth  could  have  prevented  any 
given  flash  from  striking  any  given 
place  It  is  discovered  now.  however, 
that  the  cause  of  lightning  I*  not 
friction,  but  too  great  an  accumulation 
or  proton*  and  electrons,  both  to  the 
clouds  and  at  certain  spots  on  the 
earth 

ir  the  accumulation  1*  only  in  the 
clouds,  harmless,  so-called  sheet-light- 
ning results  But  if  at  a  point  below 
on  the  earth  there  Is  a  like  eccumula- 


the  apparatus. 

tlon.  contact  establishes  itself  at  that 
point  and  the  devastating  "thunder- 
bolt" Aa*h  strike*.  If.  In  any  manner, 
therefore,  the  excess  electron*  can  be 
led  away  from  a  given  spot  on  earth 
and  dissipated,  there  will  be  no  flash 
striking  at  tliat  point. 

To  provide  such  escape  of  electron* 
accumulated  to  the  earth  is  the  true 
function  or  lightning  rods.  There  lb 
only  one  way  to  dispose  or  electrons 
and  that  is  to  let  them  combine  with 
other  neutralizing  electric  particles, 
the  protons.  The  electrons  are  nega- 
tive, the  protons  are  positive.  Nega- 
tive and  positive,  as  always,  neutralize 
each  other.  It  happens  to  be  one  of 
the  habits  or  the  negative  electron*, 
and  likewise  of  the  positive  proton*, 
to  escape  with  unusual  ease  from 
pointed  things 

So  the  lightning  rod.  bunt,  in  this 
sense,  on  a  false  principle,  lias  still 
functioned  as  an  actual  protection 
This  new  theory  explains  also  why  it 
Is  that  bghtntog  rods  seem  not  only 
to  protect  the  actual  structures  on 
which  they  are  erected,  but  adjoining 
edifice*  a*  well 

laboratory  experiment*  have  re- 
cently shown  not  only  Just  how  light- 
ning strike-s,  but  also  how  tt  may  be 
prevented  from  striking  a  given  lo- 
cality 

A  metal  sprier*,  charged  like  a 


cloud,  with  positive  protons.  1*  moved 
along  a  runway  through  the  air  until 
it  comes  over  an  unprotected  earth 
structure,  where  negative  electron*  are 
In  excess.  As  It  moves  across  there  is 
an  explosive  thunderbolt,  the  struc- 
ture ta  destroyed  and  a  hole  Ii  torn 
to  the  earth. 

Then  the  same  experiment  hi  made, 
but  with  sharp  multi-pronged  devices, 
an  improvement  on  the  ordinary  light- 
ning rod.  Arst  set  up  on  the  lower 
structure.  As  the  sphere,  which  repre- 
sents the  cloud,  approaches,  the  elec- 
trons in  the  ground  rush  up  the  wire 
to  the  .sharp  points,  from  which  thev 
escape  by  the  billions  in  non-explosive 
streams  Aylng  off  in  all  directions  Into 
the  air.  where  they  And  and  combine 
wilh  the  excess  proton*,  neutralizing 
both  and  preventing  a  devastating  ex- 
plosion- 
Having  made  these  deAmte  discov- 
eries, science  believes  it  will  soon  be 
an  c*>y  matter  to  protect  any  large 
given  area*,  whole  groups  of  buildings, 
whole  farms,  whole  cities,  from  dan- 
ger of  being  struck  by  lightning.  Thun- 
derstorms will  still  exist,  for  they  are 
and  will  be, forever  beyond  the  powrr 
or  man  There  wllj  be  sweeping  sheet  - 
llghtning.  also  the  teniAc.  Jagged, 
devastating  Aash  across  the  heaven*, 
but  in  such  protected  areas  it  will  not 
be  attracted  to  the  earth.  It  will  spend 
itself  in  the  air  without  descending 

In  the  case  or  an  area  where  there 
are,  for  instance,  numbers  of  huge 
petroleum  tanks,  where  one  lightning 
explosion  might  wipe  out  million*  of 
dollar*  worth  of  materials  and  perhaps 
hundreds  of  human  lives,  the  value  and 
importance  of  such  more  or  less  com- 
plete protection  is  obvious 

A  humanly  Interesting  corollary  or 
this  discovery  about  the  nature  of 
lightning  stroke*  is  that  it  explain* 
the  mystery  of  why  lightning  practi- 
cally never  hit*  a  modem  skyscraper 
district  with  Its. metallic  roof  construct- 
ed of  steel,  pointing  upward  Into  the 
air  a*  If  almost  to  dare  and  defy  the 
lightning  These  buildings  themselves 
act  as  so  many  points,  from  which  the 
electrons  escape  and  are  dissipated 
upward,  neutralizing  the  potential  ex- 
plosive protons  In  the  clouds  passing 
over  them. 

Mr  Peek  explains  that  every  tall 
structure,  such  as  the  Wool  worth 
Building,  ror  example,  seems  to  form 
a  protective  rone  about  Itself,  in  the 
shelter  of  which  lesser  buildings  may 
feel  safe.  Draw  a  wide  circle  around 
the  base  of  the  Wool  worth  Building, 
a  circle  the  radius  of  which  is  two  to 
four  tunes  the  height  of  the  building 
Any  building  located  within  thu  area, 
according  to  the  actual  experiment 
made  with  real  lightning  in  the  labor- 
atories U  practically  safe  from  light- 
ning 

Protection  of  the  great  power  line* 
on  which  the  lighting  and  motive 
power  of  cities  depend  and  upon  which 
MUlons  or  dollar*  in  industries  are 
equally  dependent.  I*  one  of  the  prob- 
whieh  this  new  knowledge  of  the 


Mr. 


nature  or  lightning  is  already  begin) 
rung  to  solve. 

A  year  or  two  ago.  after  eight  yeai 
of  intensive  work.  Dr  Harold  NortnJ 
der,  a  Swedish  scientist,  perfected  a| 
oscillograph,  a  machine  which  record) 
00  a  photographic  plate  exposures 
less  than  one  hundredth  or  a  thou} 
sandtli  of  a  second  to  duration,  ani 
which  furthermore  k»  abb*  to  show  thi 
precise  nature,  voltage,  direction,  dursvj 
tlon  and  other  hitherto  unmea.sun 
facts  about  a  lightning  bolt 

Only  last  Summer  the  Westtoghou 
laboratories  installed  some  of  these 
the  mountains  of  Eastern  Tenneaset 
where  lightning  la  as  frequent  i 
violent  at  in  any  place  to  the  conn 
and  where  highly  insulated  power  lines 
run  directly  over  the  Smoky  Mountaii 
Ridge.    Finally  a  tremendous  storn 
occurred,    a    violent    discharge  too 
place  and  the  records  were  taken.  Ft 
the  Arst  time  a  complete  record  hat 
been  obtained  showing  the  entire  h 
tory  rrom  start  to  Anlah  of  a  vlolenJ 
thunderstorm  and  Its  effect*  on  a  lin 
operating  with  man-made  electricity. 

Other  experiments  have  explained  U 
some  cases,  and  disproved  to  others! 
many  of  the  freaks  and  superstition 
connected  with  lightning.  It  has  beei 
found,  rdr  instance,  that  the  top  of 
barren  hill,  with  no  trees  about,  is  thi 
most  perilous  position  one  can  be  111 
when  real  lightning  ta  flashing.   To  b 
under  one  tree  in  an  open  space  1 
dangerous,  but  in  a  forest  one  ta  com 
para  lively  safe. 

When*  lightning  atrikes  a  moder 
house  it  is  likely  to  rollow  the  met 
work  in  the  walls,  the  plumbing.  lh< 
electrical  wiring.  The  safest  place 
therefore,  in  the  middle  of  a  room. 

A  mysterious  quirk  of  lightning  thai 
has  been  noticed  more  than  once  U 
it*  plavrul  joke  of  tearing  off  the  sol] 
or  a  person '*  shoe,  or  perhaps  reduc 
Ing  the  whole  shoe  to  ribbons,  whll 
leaving  'he  root  uninjured.    This.  It  I 
discovered,  ta  explained  by  the  (at 
that  the  heat  or  the  lightning,  to 
Aashingly  sudden  in  its  coming  an 
going   to   burn   the   root,   turns  th 
perspiratloo  or  the  foot  into  Mean 
and  the  resulting  expansion  or  expl 
alon  blow*   the  shoe  off    while  thJ 
moisture  carries  off  the  bolt  wltho 
injury  to  the  body. 

Another  strange  experiment  madi 
with  "artlAclal  men"  to  the 
tory  shows  that  a  weak  bolt  of  light) 
ntng  kills  more  people  in  a  crowd  thai 
a  powerful  one  A  powerful  bolt,  strll 
ing  one  man.  forces  Its  way  throug] 
Ml  body  and  into  the  earth  a  weak* 
one  strikes,  but  ta  thwarted  to  It 
efforts  to  reach  the  ground,  shoot* 
at  right  angles  and  kill*  others  In  th 
group  Similar  Interesting  dtacovertt 
have  been  made  concerning  how  light 
ning  act*  when  it  strikes  building*. 

Thiw  by  experimenting  with  »ctui 
lighting     Aghttog    Are    with  Are 
science  Ii  gaining  knowledge  tint  wM 
enable  man  to  protect  himself  and  h 
property   more   efficiently    than  get 


(,rrman  Borrowing 

Oermanv's  rate  of  borrowing.  13.400 oon onn 
In  four  years  the  MMM  of  International 
Finance  ewnpute*.  eetamunes  a  record  in  his- 
tory. 


Mineral  H  titer   /  sed  as 
IF  eaptm  by  \  ienna 
Labor  I  nion 

L  fTRopRAN  labor  r»per*  have  published 
'  an  account  of  a  recent  "grand  reopening  ~ 
OJ  the  well-known  Care  Prueckel  in  Vienna, 
which  had  been  closed  ror  three 
general  reconstruction. 


The  management  or  the  cafe  had  had 
trouble  with  it*  union  waiters  and  cook*  be- 
fore the  shutdown  of  the  esUbltahment  for 
repair*,  so  when  the  place  was  reopened  It 
wa*  manned  by  a  non-union  personnel  The 
word  had  been  passed  to  trade  union  and 
Socialist  circles  calling  upon  all  sympathizer* 
with  organized  labor  to  be  on  hand  for  the 
prest  reopening  which  had  been  ridety  ad- 
vertised by  the  management 

When  'he  dav  eame  there  was  an  Invaskvn 
of   students,   manual  laborers 


worker*  They  Ailed  every  available  inch  of 
space  and  ordered  the  minimum  quantity  of 
mineral  water,  leaving  no  room  ror  other 
guetta  In  desperation  the  proprietor  called 
the  police.  But  there  was  no  excuse  for  the 
Intervention  of  the  arm  oT  the  law.  a*  the 
unwanted  guest*  conducted  themselves  quietly 
They  made  their  mineral  water  last  a*  long 
as  possible,  humming  labor  songs  the  while 
t  /veinri  r  the  evening  the  norj-unlrm 
waiters  were  tn  daapair.  the  ma  n  a*  em  en  t  saw 
no  relief  tn  wight  and  the  cafe  was 


Negotiation*  with  the  Hotel 
n  the  order  of 


Union 


-7  hear  you  are  gotog  to  California  with 
your  husband.  Jane."  said  Mrs  Jones  to  her 
maid,  who  wa*  leaving  to  get  married  "Aren't 
gfii  nervoij*  about  the  long  voyageF* 

"Wen,  mum."  wa*  Jane'*  reply,  "that's  his 
lonk-out  I  belong  to  him  now,  and  if  anv- 
thing  happen,  to  me  1M1  he  hta  lose,  not 


College  on  II  he*  Is 

"ERMONT  has  Joined  the  list  of  Rt* 

which  try  to  educate  their 
an*  of  a  "college  on  wheels  '    The  stal 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  University 
Vermont   and   the   railroads  have 
the  operation  of  a  *  pert*  J  frato.  Id  teach  tl 
particularlv  the  farmer*,  the  valoe 
to  the 
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OA8IS  of  conscious  beauty  are  not  so 
commonplace  in  Northern  Ontario 
that  one  can  pass  them  lightly  by. 
Natural  beauty  b  there  In  prodigal  extent,  but 
**  a  rule  where  mun  has  touched  there  1* 
ugliness.  It  is  «till  a  pioneer's  land  where 
the  barest  necessities  of  existence  seem  suf- 
ficient 

Gracious  embellishments  when  fcrnnd  sur- 
pnae  and  interest  one.  The  flower  beds  about 
the  railway  stations,  greenhouses  at  a  mining 
centre,  a  newly-painted  farmhouse  whose 
iront  yard  gives  evidence  of  thought  and  affec- 
tion, in  nothing  more  possibly  than  a  trim 
fence  and  windbreak  of  spruce  trees,  stand 
out  as  hopeful  signs.  These  things  suggest  a 
Iruce  In  the  pioneer's  favor  In  that  pitched 
bailie  between  himself  and  nature  which  Is 
the  North.  • 

A  touch  of  planned  beauty,  however  trivial. 
Is  a  sounder  Index  of  man's  lasting  conquest 
over  a  new  country  than  even  bountiful 
liarvests.  or  Increasing  crop  returns.  Nature 
can  easily  win  back  fields  that  have  produced 
bumper  crops.  One  growing  season  Is  enough 
for  her,  but  she  finds  it  difficult  to  uproot  a 
people  whose  pride  and  love  transformed  their 
dwellings  from  barricades  Into  homes. 

In  a  country  where  a  fleck  of  man-made 
beauty  is  a  thing  to  linger  over,  imagine  the 
effect  of  a  whole  townslte  growing  up  with 
conscious  thought  and  care,  and  an  ambition 
to  make  It  the  most  beautiful  town  In  the 
North.  The  ambition  alone  is  arresting  In  a 
new  country  where  the  settlers'  Immediate 
problem  is  to  secure  food  and  shelter  and  the 
solution  of  It  always  arduous  and  often  des- 
perate. 

The  town  hi  question  Is  Kapuffcasing.  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
about  ninety  miles  west  of  Cochrane.  Here  Is 
located  the  MO-ton  paper  mill  of  the  Spruce 
Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  and  on  the 
Kapuskaslng  River,  at  6moky  Palls,  fifty  miles 
further  north  toward  James  Day.  is  the  com- 
pany's 60.000  h  p.  hydro-electric  plant 

Hick  in  History 

\X/ttU  the  exception  of  the  old  Hudson's 
*  Bay  Company  posts  scatter**  through 
the  North.  Kapuskaslng  is  richer  In  Immediate 
history  (han  most  northern  towns.  It  has 
never  known  the  hectic  turmoil  of  a  mining 
rush  because  It  Is  in  the  northern  clay  belt, 
out  during  the  war  a  concentration  camp  Tor 
alien  enemies  was  located  there.  On  the  land 
cleared  by  Interned  Oermans  and  Austrlan.s 
there  Is  now  a  large  experimental  farm  of  the 
Provincial  Oovernment.  After  the  war  the 
town  became  the  centre  of  an  abortive  soldiers' 
nettlement  scheme  which  was  hoped  to  fell 
the  problems  of  civil  re-establishment  and 
settlement  of  the  North  with  a#slngle  Pow. 
but  even  the  rigors  of  war  had  not  hardened 
the  troops  to  life  as  It  was  then  In  Kapuskas- 
lng •  A 

In  1920  the  Drury  Oovernment  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Spruce  Falls  Co.,  who  had 
erected  a  small  sulphite  mill  at  Kapuskaslng, 
started  the  development  of  a  model  townslte 
In  place  of  the  monotonous,  ugly,  wasteful 
and  lazy  system  of  streefsat  right  angles  re- 
gardless of  topography,  common  throughout 
Canada,  the  new  town  plan  followed  the  best 
Vractices  of  modern  town-planning  Features 
Unit  would  have  proven  ugly  obstacles  In  a 
gridiron  plan  were  accepted  as  advantages  and 
the  streets  laid  out  around  them. 

But  even  with  this  promise  of  an  orderly 
future  Kapuskaslng  refused  to  leap  to  her 
opportunities.  Both  capital  and  imagination 
were  first  needed,  with  the  latter  very  de- 
pendent for  Its  impulse  on  the  former 
Kapuskaslng.  however,  originally  nothing  but 
n  waterpower  site  In  the  sea  of  Interminable 
ppruce.  has  had  a  persistent  destiny  Men 
have  had  faith  that  something  good  must 
come  out  of  her.  and  when  one  group  gave  up 
in  discouragement,  another  has  always  ap- 
peared to  carry  on  the  work 

The  Clay  Belt 

A  T  first  sight  the  cause  of  this  faith  Is 
**  mv?t Hying  The  clay  belt  Is  no  Swttxer- 
Isnd  It  will  never  b*>  a  serious  competitor  of 
the  Cote  D'Or  nor  the  Italian  Riviera,  either 
u>  •  iimate  or  natural  and  acquired  •  harm.  As 
a  stage  on  which  to  set  the  titanic  drama  of 
the  pioneer  It  has  Tew  equals,  wit  there  l«  hit:.- 
to  enthuse  one  in  its  pastoral  asp**)  The 
.•i.dlew  band  of  blarlr  that  li-„.  ,11  l,.,,;,,,,, 
makes  It  a  sombre  land,  but  It  ||  on  this  back- 
ground or  spruce  that  all  faith  Is  founded 
1 1  if  te  are  thousands  of  square  miles  of  *pruce 
Enough,  it  Is  hoped.  In  the  5.000  square  mile* 
of  the  Spruce  Fall*  Go  's  limits  to  provide,  wiih 
managed  rutting,  the  wood  M1BB)*  for  (he  S50- 

null   n;   1  ir-r |»r>r ml  \ 

The  neat  impulse  in  'he  towns  development 
name  in  1920  when  theme  mferented   in  the 
eFaiUCo    The  Kimberlev  Clark  Co  and 
Mr  Orhs.  of  The  New  York  Timrn   r« tended 
their  1  Units  and  planned  the  exertion  of  one 


AS  A  rjULfc  WUEflE  MAN  HAS 
TUGQk  IS  UGLINESS  . 

of  the  largest  mills  on  the  continent  which 
when  completed,  would  require  the  services  or 
2.100  men  In  woods  and  mill.  , 

Another  Northern  Ontario  paper  town. 
Iroquois  Falls,  famous  for  the  attractiveness 
of  its  living  conditions,  may  have  stirred  the 
breasts  of  Mr.  Ochs  and  Mr.  Sessenberger  with 
envy  and*  ambition,  end  a  desire  to  become 
its  rival*  ror  perfection,  for  hand  in  hand  with 
the  plans  for  the  huge  mill  and  the  power 
plant  which  was  to  supply  its  energy,  went 
plans  for  making  Kapuskaslng  "the  best  paper 
mill  town  In  the  world,  to  be  known  ror  the 
superiority  of  Its  product  and  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  its  residents."— The  quoted 
portion  from  a  speech  or  Mr.  Ochs  at  the 
banquet  which  marked  the  completion  of  the 
mill. 

This  planning  of  a  whole  town  In  advance 
may  not  seem  so  very  exciting  till  one  recalls 
towns  that  were  not  planned  but  were  simply 
permitted  to  grow  up.  Cobalt  Is  possibly  the 
most  amazing  example  of  such  a  spontaneous 
growth,  It  was  the  last  of  the  frontier  boom 
towns,  and  It  is  so  Incredibly  haphazard  and 
ugly  that  there  is  about  it  a  burlesque  quality 
that  brings  to  it  a  perverse  charm  It  is  mani- 
festly unfair  however,  to  pick  on  Cobalt,  which 
at  least  has  had  an  exciting  past,  as  a  horrible 
example  in  a  country  where  nine  towns  out  of 
ten  appal  one  with  their  unrelieved  ugliness 

Bouncy  Suggesti  Permanency 

TP  HERE  Is  a  discouraging  Impermanency 
about  an  ugly  town  It  may  be  nonsensical, 
but  the  observer  feels  that  its  inhabitants  can 
be  only  squatter*  who  will  move  on  at  the  first 
opportunity  Unconsciously,  he  give*  them 
credit  ror  rerusing  to  live  out  their  lives  amidst 
such  unattractive  surroundings  should  they 
ever  reach  a  position  where  they  can  flee  from 
them  It  is  no  surprise  to  find  throughout 
Ontario  abandoned  farms  The  sight  of  them 
U  enough  to  tell  one  that  they  were  Intended 
to  be  abandoned  from  the  first  moment  of  their 
occupation 

Obveraely.  there  is  an  encouraging  perma- 
nency about  a  well,  planned  and  attractive 
town.  One  feels  that  its  people  are  contented 
and  Intend  to  go  on  living  there  The  efforts 
they  have  made  to  beautify  their  surroundings 
is  a  guarantee  of  their  remaining  to  enjoy 
them  In  this  regard  the  undertaking  at 
Kapu.r,ka*ing  seems  particularly  encouraging 
The  town  is  a  creation  of  the  mill  and  la  on 
tirr-lv  dependent  upon  it.  and  the  mill  in  tt* 
turn.  l»  entirely  dependent  on  the  spruce 
lore»U  back  of  it  When  these  are  gone,  it 
seem*  inevitable  that  the  mill  with  its  com- 
munity of  4.000  people  must  also  go 

At  a  time  when  tears  for  the  supplies  of 
spruce  pulp  wood  are  being  expressed  with 
greater  frequency  and  vigor.  It  is  significant 
to  find  a  (taper  mill  town  In  whose  develop- 
ment beauty  ts  to  be  an  essential  factor  from 
the  beginning  Beauty  here  becomes  a  pledge 
of  permanency  greater  than  the  millions  of 
dollar*  invested  In  the  plant  Man  seldom 
Improves  the  property  he  Intends  to  laave  to 
morrow,  and  beauty,  where  a  generation  will 
have  paved  before  it  comes  to  full  fruition. 
«.eems.  In  this  ease,  to  promise  that  the 
gfljN  limits  ^  uiP  company  wtU  be  cropped 
instead  of  mined,  and  that  through  manage- 
ment and  natural  growth  they  will  be  a  per- 
of  supply  for  Um 


llhr"  LAYOUT  Of  KAPUSKASING  FOLLOWS  Tuf  6tT5T  PRACTICES 

of  MODE Q in  1£»wn  Planning. 


A  Permanency 

I FIND  it  easy  to  Imagine  a  company  invest- 
ing thirty  or  forty  million  dollars  in  a  forest 
enterprise  and  planning  to  writ*  off  the  in- 
vestment in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  but 
it  does  not  seem  probable  to  me  that  men. 
knowing  absolutely  the  time  in  which  their 
undertaking  would  come  to  a  full  stop,  would 
devoted  the  care,  forethought,  and  what  is  quite 
evidently  affectionate  pride,  to  the  brautlflca- 
tation  of  a  small  town  on  a  clay  plain,  if  they 
did  not  believe  it  was   to  be  permanent 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  Kapuskaslng.  at 
the  moment,  presents  a  scene  or  unbridled 
beauty,  sub-tropical  in  Its  luxuriance,  and 
stunning  in  effect.  It  does  nothing  or  the 
sort  although  some  two  million  dollars  have 
been  spent  on  It  no  far.  To  date  a  great 
deal  bag  been  done,  certainly,  but  the  town 
Is  still  in  that  unattractive  stage  or  a  build- 
ing which  |g  finished  but  whose  grounds  have 
not  yet  been  cleaned  and  planted  or  greater 
worth,  possibly,  than  the  work  that  has  been 
done,  are  the  things  that  have  not  been  done. 

With  the  exception  of  a  portion  or  the  old 
town  which  was  outside  the  company  *  con- 
trol, and  which  presents  the  awful  features  of 
new  towns  everywhere  with  squalid  square 
Ira  me  buildings,  un  pain  ted  and  with  fake 
fronts  that  neither  fool  nor  Impress,  nothing 
has  been  done  which  lifter  must  be  undone 
The  framework  of  a  splendid  town  exists,  well 
planned  both  as  to  its  site  and  the  relations 
of  its  various  parts  to  one  another 

The  Industrial  section,  in  this  case  the  huge 
paper  mill,  is  In  It*  own  area,  as  should  be, 
and  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Canadian  National 
tracks.  Whatever  litter  may  attend  Its  opera- 
tions ts  confined  within  a  stout  wire  fence, 
und  the  whole  Is  Joined  to  the  town  by  a 
narrow  concrete  subway. 


A 


Railnuy  Stalitm 

CHANGE  in  the  location  of  the  railway 
station  made  a  modification  of  the 
original  plan  necessary  The  old  plan  would 
probably  have  been  more  effective  and  would 
have  given  the  town  the  monumental  gateway, 
now  lacking,  but  II  would  not  have  produced 
as  practical  an  arrangement  of  the  station 
and  the  mill. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  townslte  Is  a 
large  pool  where  the  Kapuskaslng  River 
change*  its  direction  after  dropping  over  the 
falls  below  the  plant  There  is  a  ?mall  hydro- 
eiirtric  development  here  which  furnishes  light 
and  power  for  the  town 

Around  this  pool  the  town  takes  <hape  a 
wide  asphalt  street  tallows  il*  main  contours, 
and  the  other  streets  owe  their  directions  to 
Its  shape  Originally  a  mosquito  infested  frog 
Pond  this  pool  has  been  cleaned  out.  thousands 
or  loads  or  earth  added  to  the  banks  and  the 
latter  graded  in  pleasing  contours  Tennis 
courts  and  bowling  greens  are  located  at  one 
corner  of  the  waterfront  nark  Attractive 
planting  has  been  carried  out.  in  some  spots 
in  the  manner  of  conventional  landscape 
Planting  and  in  others  in  < harming  rnrk 
gardens  through  whic!(  *tepa  descend  from 
one  level  in  anoth-r     The   whole   has  been 

fully  de- 


veloped wUl  present  a  most  delightful  appear- 
ance. 

The  cost  of  the  park  to  date  has  been 
$56,000.  hut  when  one  considers  the  added 
pleasure  tt  will  bring  to  the  people  of  the 
town  in  their  daily  lives  it  seems  a  sum  well 

spent. 

Facing  the  pool  are  the  more  Important 
buildings  and  the  residences  or  the  mill 
c  racial*.  The  Kapusk&Mng  Inn  occupies  the 
place  of  honor  on  the  main  axis.  The  Inn  is 
a  well  designed  "Y"  shaped  structure  of  brick 
and  stucco  with  stone  trimmings  in  a  modern 
adaptation  of  Elizabethan  domestic  archi- 
tecture It  has  150  bedrooms,  a  large  dining- 
room  and  a  good -sized  lounge.  One  wing  is 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  traveling  public 
and  the  rest  Is  occupied  by  office  and  executive 
employees  of  the  company. 

Bockwood§  Hi  nil  lAght 

J  IKE  all  the  buildings  it  was  designed  by  a 
Toronto  architect,  Roper  Oouinlock  It 
ir.  an  imposing  building  ror  a  northern  com- 
munity, and  the  effect  of  it.  seen  from  the  rail- 
way train  with  its  fine  background  of  shapely 
pool  and  manicured  park  lawn  is  most  as- 
tonishing. It  la  one  of  the  *tartlin|  high 
lights  In  a  train  journey  by  CN  R  between 
Toronto  and  Winnipeg. 

Across  a  secondary  street  is  the  community 
club  house,  not  yet  completed.  In  the  same 
substantial  style  as  the  hotel,  it  is  quite  elabor- 
ate in  its  layout.  There  will  be  bowling  alleys, 
pool  and  billiard  rooms,  a  library  and  reading 
room,  a  snack  room  and  soda  fountain,  gym- 
nasium and  a  theatre  to  seat  (00.  Around 
this  building  will  centre  much  of  the  social 
life  of  the  community  Although  a  company 
enterprise,  membership  is  a  community  affair, 
and  its  destinies  are  in  the  hands  of  Its  mem- 
bers 

The  other  important  buildings  include  a 
«plendid  brick  schoolhouse  and  a  forty -bed 
hospital— the  only  one  between  Cochrane  and 
Hearst.  It  has  modern  operating  rooms  and 
Bppllancea  and  a  staff  of  nurses  and  doctor* 
Although  this  again  is  a  company  undertak- 
ing. It  cannot  avoid  serving  the  whole  com- 
munity whose  focus  Is  Kapuskaslng.  Just 
how  wide  a  community  this  is  can  be  realised 
by  the  fact  that  when  the  «ugge*"on  was 
made  that  Duke  Schiller  rescue  the  stranded 
prospectors  of  the  Northern  aerial  expedition 
in  James .  Bay,  the  hospital  at  Kapuskaslng 
was  the  most  convenient  point  to  which  he 
could  tiave  brought  them. 

The  residential  sections  of  the  town  are 
shown  clearly  In  the  accompanying  photo- 
graph made  from  a  plane  of  the  Ontario 
Forestry  Service  It  will  be  seen  that  each 
dwelling  occupies  a  generous  amount  of 
ground,  and  that  all  are  located  in  a  generally 
happy  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  town 
as  a  whole.  Borne  M0  houses  have  been  built 
They  are  simple  in  design  and  conform  to 
what  Is  known  as  English  cottage  design.  The? 
have  four,  five  and  six  rooms,  and  are  of  frame 
with  etueco  exterior*.  The  floors  are  of  hard- 
wood, and  care  has  been  taken  to  make  them 
practical  In  the  rigorous  Winter  climate  as 
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Business  Section 
'|%w  business  section  or  the   town  la  at 

A  present  over  In  the  old  town,  but  later 
will  take  the  place  allotted  to  it  around  a  small 
circus  which  the  converging  lines  of  residen- 
tial (treets  called  into  being  The  town  has 
its  own  filtration  and  ihlortnatlng  plant  and 
an  adequate  sewer  system,  The  houses  of  the 
new  town  all  have  water  laid  on  and  modern 
sanitary  conveniences  In  them,  a  feature  es- 
sential to  decent  and  orderly  existence. 

As  yet  the  town  is  still  in  the  making.  The 
litter  or  construction  is  about  the  whole  place. 
Around  the  hotel  and  club  house  It  has  not 
yet  been  possible  to  make  lawn*  or  lay  out 
flower  beds  The  same  holdr  true  of  most  or 
the  houses.  New  problems  have  yet  to  be 
solved  in  various  directions  For  instance,  all 
the  shade  trees  Imported  at  considerable  ex- 
pense trom  established  nurseries  refused  to 
grow  at  all.  They  were  urged  In  numerous 
costly  ways  to  reconsider  their  decision,  but 
proved  implacable  In  disgust.  Mr.  Noble,  the 
manager  of  the  plant  and  mayor  or  the  u,v.n. 
filled  a  truck  with  native  trees  and  planted 
them  In  place  or  those  Imported.  The  native 
product  took  root  at  once  and  grew 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  town  Is  paved 
as  yet.  but  the  concrete  roadways  already  In 
place  are  sufficient  to  make  a  pleasant  impres- 
sion on  the  visitor  who  arrives  in  Kapuskas- 
lng during  the  rainy  season  when  the  clay 
roads  are  quagmires  and  mbber  boots  the 
only  sensible  footwear  At  the  present  time 
the  town  is  Inaccessible  by  motor,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  next  Summer  will  see  the  existing 
twelve-mile  gap  completed  In  the  road  be- 
tween Cochrane  and  Kapuskaslng.  when  it 
will  be  linked  with  the  Ferguson  highway  to 
the  south. 

The  ambitious  town  already  has  a  suburb 
in  Smoky  Falls,  fifty  miles  downstream  to- 
ward James  Bay  The  towns  are  Joined  by  a 
chain  of  steel  hydro  towers  and  by  a  railroad 
built  by  the  company.  At  Smoky  la  the  60.000 
h  p.  electric  plant,  and  while  the  town  here  Is 
much  smaller,  the  same  thoughtful  care  is  be- 
ing devoted  to  making  It  a  sightly  and  pleas- 
ant place  In  which  to  live. 

Municipal  ( Organization 

I^APUskasino,  it  should  be  explained,  is 
not  a  company  town  in  the  sense  that 
the  paper  company  owns  all  the  land  and 
public  services  as  Is  the  case  with  Iroquois 
Falls,  the  town  with  only  four  taxpayer*  It 
probably  amount*  to  the  same  thing  In  the 
long  run.  but  Kapuskaiing  has  it*  municipal 
organisation  which  has  put  in  the  various 
utilities  and  which  buy*  water  and  power 
from  the  company,  who  naturally  enough  are 
the  largest  taxpayer 

The  speen  at  which  me  immense  construc- 
tion project  has  been  tarried  through  Is  as- 
tonishing Work  on  the  railroad  Joining 
Kapuftkaaing  and  the  falls  was  commenced  m 
May.  1938  The  railroad  was  completed,  dams 
and  power  houses  built,  transmission  line* 
finished,  and  the  650-ton  mill  in  operation  by 
trw  early  Bummer  of  102* 

With  three  of  the  battery  of  four  mill* 
working,  a*  at  present,  the  mill  ship*  about 
nfteen  carloads  of  paper  and  sulphite  pulp  * 
day.  These  join  the  lamou*  paper  train  ot 
the  T  At  N  O  at  Cochrane,  winch 
southward  every  dev.  carrying  a  tl 
ton*  of  newsprint  to 

If  you  like  your 


rolled  out  flat,  this  amounts  to  a  ribbon  of 
paper  5.900  mile*,  long  and  *ix  feet  wide.  By 
making  the  ribbon  narrower,  one  can.  of 
course,  make  it  much  longer 

What  this  slngh  Industry  means  In  ihe 
increased  activity  of  the  life  along  the  lonely 
stretch  of  the  Canadian  National  that 
traverses  Northern  Ontario  is  perhaps  best 
realized  from  the  freight  traffic  tt  originate.. 
When  operating  at  full  peak  it  tequlres  100 
freight  ears  a  day  to  serve  the  mill.  Coal  in 
from  the  nearest  Oreat  Lake  ports,  sulphur 
from  Louisiana,  lime  from  Southern  Ontario, 
and  puipwood  shipped  »y  srtt.l«rrs  along  thr 
line.   Going  out.  newsprint  und  pulp  matte* 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  tcventy-nvc 
per  cent  of  the  output  of  this  one  vast  enter- 
prise serves  a  single  New  York  daily  news- 
paper, in  other  words,  U  requires  the  natural 
increment  of  growth  on  3.750  square  miles  of 
Canadian  spruce  forest  to  feed  the  presses  of 
one  newspaper 

Translated  into  terms  of  growing  trees  and 
forest  acreage,  all  this  is  very  Impressive,  but 
I  doubt  if  etich  figures  ever  meant  anything  to 
anybody  but  the  trained  forester.  All  that  is 
important  is  whether  any  given  mill  is  cut- 
ting mere  than  the  natural  increment  of 
growih  from  its  limits,  and  where  It  lag.  are 
p.oper  step*  being  taken  to  supplant  the  ex- 
cess? •* 

In  theory  at  least,  the  Spruce  Falls  Co.  is 
working  on  the  basis  that  their  huge  limits 
will  provide  them  with  wood  indefinitely,  and 
the  aesthetic  factors  In  their  schemes  en- 
courage the  hope  that  such  will  be  the  case. 


Device  Protects  Ftih 
From  Powerhouse 
Machinery 

A  N  engineer  for  a  Pacific  Coast  power  com- 
pany has  just  produced  a  device  that 
enables  hydroelectric  companies  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  fish  by  turbine  wheels.  It  1* 
the  first  device  of  its  kind  to  be  successfully 
used,  the  Oregon  Fish  Commission  reports 

The  device  consists  of  two  rows  of  parallel 
electrodes  suspended  from  a  wooden  frame- 
work  above  the  water.  The  rows  are  lour  feet 
upart  and  the  electrodes  three  feet  apart.  The 
electrodes  are  at  approximately  the  same  level 
near  the  bed  of  the  stream  An  electric  field 
act  up  about  the  electrodes  will  reach  from 
the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stream.  Its  strength  will  taper  off  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distance  upstream  and  down- 
stream from  the  centre  of  the  field  The 
device  Is  so  constructed  that  when  a  fish  ap- 
proaches a  t  ml  race  It  will  swim  Into  the  edge 
or  the  electric  field  and  be  immediately  turned 
back;  or.  if  It  attempts  to  enter  the  field 
rurther,  a  still  greater  shock  prove*  sufficient 
to  discourage  It 


Engineers  Make  Modern 
(  f$e  of  OtdrTime 
"Stoneboat? 


p  ROB  ABLY  one  of  the  most  significant 
advances  in  engineering  practice  that  has 
recently  taken  place  is  In  the  sudden  redis- 
covery of  the  skid  A  skid  is  nothing  morr 
than  a  crude  platform  resting  on  a  pair  of 
runner*.  It  Is  Uke  the  old  "stoaeboaU"  that 
cur  grandfather*  used  to  haul  stones  out  of 
the  fields.  With  such  skids  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  lift  the  stones  more  than  a  few  inches 
off  the  ground  The  modern  use  of  skids  Is 
likewise  essentially  to  avoid  difficult  or  expen- 
sive handling.  But  the  skid  has  now  taken  to 
traveling.  Material  Is  loaded  on  skids,  a  low 
lift  truck  is  rolled  under  it  and  It  ts  lifted  off 
the  ground  much  as  one  would  Jack  up  an 
automobile.  It  Is  then  on  wheels  and  may 
be  rolled  into  a  freight  car  for  shipment  and 
the  lift-truck  removed  to  load  the  next  skid 
Similar  lift-trucks  are  used  to  unload  the 
other  end  Saving*  by  thla  method  of  ship- 
ment have  been  found  to  run  a*  high  a* 
ninety  per  cent. 


Best  Sound  Recorder 

J  N  spite  of  constant  attempts  lo  devise  a 
sound  recording  instrument,  there  has  a* 
yet  appeared  no  apparatus  **  sensitive  and 
reliable  a*  ihe  human  ear.  Something  of  the 
difficulty  in  meeting  such  a  problem  1*  evident 
from  a  statement  by  Alexander  Wood  j\  a 
lecture  delivered  to  the  institute  of  Electrical 
Engineer*  at  the  Royal  Institute  "If  an  alter- 
nating pressure  amounting  only  to  1 .000- 
i.Ono.onoth  of  t»  preasure  of  the  atmosphere 
U  produced  in  UM  ear  passage,  it  may  be 
detected  a*  a  sound,  aav*  Mr  Wood.  Thl* 
'orTrepnrid*  »«  a  to -and  fro  movement  of  the 
air  through  a  dlstanci*  of  about  one -tenth  of 
the  diameter  of 
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Sacrificed  irt  Pride 

Provide  Milk  for 
Children 


taAMM  M  artus 

-A»  •krlchrtf  by  r©u«rr«i 


*"r"HEY  call  him  "The  Pointer  Poet"  and 
"The  Dream  Child  Creator."  He  is 
Charles  de  Belle,  of  Montreal,  and  he  is  unique. 
Mis  mother  was  Hungarian,  his  father  French, 
and  he  came  to  Montreal  about  eighteen  years 
ago,  to  stay  a  year. 

He  enjoys  the  patronage  and  admiration  of 
such  people  a*  Lady  Drummond.  and  in  Eng- 
land Princess  Patricia  and  the  Duchess  of 
Connaught.  His  pictures  of  children— done  in 
pastel— are  CKqulsilc;  ethereal  yet  of  a  rare 
fleshiness.  la  tries  rather  than  angels. 

Critics,  accustomed  to  being  assiduously 
courted  by  some  artists,  find  de  Belle  no  pub- 
licity seeker.  He  occasionally  Insults  news- 
papermen and  when  a  would-be  purchaser  of 
one  of  his  pictures  appears  to  be  a  gross, 
nouveau-riche-y  sort  of  person,  unable  to  ap- 
preciate it.  the  artist  Is  quite  likely  to  teU  him 
to  get  out  of  his  studio. 

He  would  rather  give  away  one  of  his  pic- 
tures than  sell  It  to  someone  unworthy  of  It. 
To  his  friends  he  Is  charming,  generous  and 
lovable.  Once  the  Montreal  Art  Museum  asked 
lor  one  of  his  pictures— an  honor  which  would 
have^lelighted  most  artists.  He  refused  to  give 
one.  Then  his  friends  clubbed  together,  bought 
a  de  Belle,  and  gave«lt  to  the  museum,  where 
It  hangs  today. 

The  virtue  of  thrift  and  the  sense  of  money 
values,  essential  In  the  make-up  of  a  success- 
lul  banker,  are  not  so  Important  In  an  artist, 
and  In  his  younger  days  Mr.  de  Belle  was  fre- 
quently short  of  cash. 

Before  coming  to  Canada,  living  in  a  studio 
In  London  with  his  wife  and  children.  It  Is 
even  possible  that  he  painted  more  frequently 
than  he  ate. 

One  morning  It  snowed  Snow  invariably 
excited  the  artist  Competent  critics  have  said 
that  no  one  on  the  American  continent  can 
paint  the  very  chilliness  of  snow  as  he  can. 
So,  muffling  himself  up  against  the  raw  air. 
do  Belle  betook  his  colors  and  himself  to 
Hampstead  Heath  and  painted  a  ynowscape. 
When  it  was  finished,  it  pleased  him. 

And  Just  about  at  that  time  his  wife  came 
to  him  regretfully,  to  explain  that  there  was 
nothing  to  eat  In  the  house,  and  that  the  chil- 
dren needed  milk. 

Now  there  was  a  new  dairy  opening  in  the 
district,  and  the  proprietor,  canvassing  for 
trade,  had  called  upon  the  de  Belles  His  shop 
was  of  the  finest,  he  said,  and  all  It  needed  was 
a  picture  Being  an  artistic  sort  of  milkman, 
he  offered  to  buy  one  of  Mr.  de  Belle's  pictures 
In  exchange  for  milk. 

To  him.  then,  the  artist-father  went  in 
search  o!  milk  for  his  children,  and  the  dairy- 
man gladly  came  to  the  studio  to  pick  out  his 
picture.  He  looked  about,  expressed  something 
of  his  soul's  ravishment  at  enjoying  such  works 
o!  art,  but  regretted  that  he  could  see  nothing 
In  all  the  collection  suitable  to  hanging  upon 
the  walls  of  a  dairy. 

"This  comes  closest."  he  said  respectfully,  in- 
dicating the  little  snow  scene. 

"Then  take  that."  advised  de  Belle,  de- 
jectedly. 

"I  would  be  delighted."  said  the  dairyman, 
"only— er— it  would  be  so  much  more  appro- 
priate if  iv— er-had  a  cow  in  ihe  snow.  Would 
II  be  asking  too  much,  that  ts.  could  you  paint 
a  cow  in  that  picture?" 

What  poor  dc  Belle  felt  as  he  stood  in  his 
small  studio  on  that  far-ofl  day  and  heard  this 
terrible  request  stumbUngly  worded,  can  best 
be  imagined.  It  was  desecration  of  the  vilest 
sort,  but  his  children  were  hungry. 

And  for  once  the  father  triumphed  over  the 
artist.  The  cow  was  painted,  the  picture 
changed  hands,  and  the  little  de  Belles  had 
milk  for  six  months. 


Earthquake  Ry-Produrt 

The  correspondence  on  the  by-products  of 
earthquakes  reminds  me.  says  a  doctor  writing 
in  The  London  Times,  of  a  conversation  with 
that  most  likeable  person,  H  M.  King  Habi- 
bullah  Khan  in  Kabul  in  1909  He  told  me  he 
was  suffering  from  a  bad  attack  of  gout  and 
had  asked  for  a  doctor  to  be  sent  to  him  by 
the  Oovernment  of  India.  While  suffering  in 
bed  an  earthquake  shook  the  palace  He 
Jumped  out  of  bed  and  called  for  his  attend- 
ants, but  they  had  rushed  Into  the  open,  and 
he  had  to  search  for  them  "I  found. "  he 
said,  "that  the  gout  had  disappeared  also,  and 
I  have  had  no  attack  since.  How  do  you  ac- 
count for  it,  Dr  Saise?"  "Frightened  away 
like  your  servants."  said  I. 


Religion  and  Life 

The  separation  of  religion  from  life  I* 
responsible  for  moat  of  our  difficulties  and 
mlaconcepuons  today  -  Miss  Sheila  Kaye- 
Smith 


Artist  Had  Dreadful  Experience 


Y""\VERYONE  knows  the  legend  of  the 
.  artist  suffering  for  his  art.  Everyone 
has  heard  of  artists  of  all  races  whose 
creative  impulse  triumphed  over  Inconvenience, 
hungrr  and  even  danger. 

The  poe!  starving  in  his  garret  is  not  a 
fable;  the  tradition  is  not  dead.  A  Canadian. 
Miss  Mona  Bates,  the  outstanding  pianist, 
ence  exemplified  it  to  the  nth  degree 

Handel,  the  composer,  at  the  age  of  six 
smuggled  a  rickety  spinet  to  the  attic,  craving 
to  play  the  music  denied  him  by  a  rather  who 
v. anted  him  to  become  a  lawyer.  Miss  Bates, 
In  this  generation,  practiced  for  hours  and 
days  in  a  room  where  a  man  was  hourly  ex- 
pecting assassination  where  at  any  moment 
a  bomb  might  have  come  crashing  through  a 
window. 

It  happened  in  Vienna.  The  man  was  none 
other  than  the  late  Stephen  Raditch.  the  Croa- 
tian peasant  leader  And  the  genuine  gravity 
vf  the  situation  Is  made  grimly  manifest  by 
ihe  fact  that  he  is  the  "late"  Mr.  Raditch— 
for  the  assassination  expected  at  that  time  has 
since  come  off,  though  fortunately  for  Miss 
Bates,  not  in  her  presence. 

"The  pension  at  which  my  mother,  brotheT 
and  I  were  staying  was  situated  close  to  the 
church  from  which  Beethoven  was  burled." 
said  Miss  Bates.  "We  didn't  realize  how  close 
we  were  to  the  centre  of  other  things  than 
music. 

•  My  first  difficulty  came  when  I  tried  to  get 
a  piano  to  practice  with.  War  conditions  had 
made  a  shortage  of  pianos  Rents  asked  for 
decent  pianos  were  simply  enormous.  They 
knew  I  was  an  outlandcr,'  and  everybody 
seemed  anxious  to  make  me  pay  enough  in 
rent  to  buy  one  Finally  the  landlady  came  to 
my  rescue.  She  had  an  excellent  grand  In  her 
reception  room,  and  told  me  that  I  might  use 
that. 

"Relieved.  I  promptly  started  to  work 
Scarcely  had  I  begun,  when  two  men  came  into 
the  room,  and  paying  no  attention  to  me  began 
to  talk  earnestly  and  with  many  gesticulations, 
in  a  language  I  couldn't  understand.  I  was  a 
little  annoyed.  Practicing  under  such  circum- 
stances Is  not  without  difficulty.  I  stopped, 
and  asked  the  more  imposing  of  the  two  men 
if  the  music  annoyed  them. 

"  Oh.  no.'  he  said  very  politely  in  English. 
"Pray  continue.' 

"Not  satisfied.  I  went  to  the  landlady  Per- 
haps I  was  a  little  curious  to  know  who  this 
distinguished  man  was.  for  though  I  knew  he 
and  his  wife  lived  in  the  pension,  they  took 
their  meals  by  themselves,  and  were  rarely 
seen.  8he  explained  that  Mr.  Raditch1  had 
to  receive  his  visitors  In  the  reception  room, 
but  advised  me  to  pay  no  attention  to  them. 


"As  you  may  suppose,"  continued  Miss  Bates, 
"anticipation  of  the  event  didn't  help  me  to 
practice  very  much  Every  day  half  a  dosen 
assorted  conspirators  would  call  upon  Mr 
Raditch  long-haired  ones,  short-haired  ones, 
some  mild  and  even  genial  in  appearance,  some 
with  a  Ca&stus-like  lean  and  hungry  look.  And 
there  was  I,  working  away  at  the  piano,  never 
knowing  when  a  gun  might  go  off  But  what 
could  I  do?  Only  at  great  inconvenience  could 
I  have  arranged  my  practicing  elsewhere,  and 
I  had  completely  fallen  In  love  with  the  mar- 
vellous piano  of  my  landlady. 

"I  got  used  to  It  after  a  while  There  was  a 
pler-giasa  on  the  wall  facing  me.  and  by 
sticking  little  wads  of  paper  against  the  wall. 
I  arranged  that  long  glass  so  that  I  could  see 
what  was  going  on  behind  me  without  turning 
my  head.  Soon  I  learned  that  when  Southern 
Europeans  get  violently  excited  and  start  to 
shout.  It  doesn't  always  mean  blood.  I  even 
became  acquainted  with  Mr  and  Mrs.  Raditch. 
ond  exchanged  English  for  Oerman  aith  her. 
One  day  he  talked  to  me  about  Canada,  and  I 
discovered  that  he  knew  more  about  my 
country's  International  Importance  and  eco- 
nomic standing  than  I  did  He  was  an  ex- 
ceptionally well  educated  and  Intelligent  man 
—a  'peasant'  in  politics  only.  Then  he  dis- 
appeared for  three  weeks.  When  he  came  back 
Mrs.  Raditch  told  me  he  had  been  to  England 
and  conferred  with  Premier  MacDonald. 

"When  we  spoke  about  her  husband's  danger 
she  was  very  proud.  He  would  be  a  mar- 
teer,'  she  said.  And  I  marvelled  that  even  a 
burning  patriot  could  so  complacently  view 
the  Impending  martyrdon'  of  her  husband." 


I  noticed  at  the  time,  however,  that  she  seemed 
very  ill  at  ease  about  something 


"Next  day  she  took  me  aside  and.  much 
embarrassed,  said  lhat  there  was  something  I 
should  be  warned  about.  "The  police  are 
watching  this  house.'  she  said,  because  the 
l:fo  of  Mr.  Raditch  is  in  constant  danger.  It 
1 ;  expected  that  he  will  be  assassinated  at  any 
moment,  and  the  police  have  informed  me 
lhat  the  event  may  take  place  here.* 


Blacksmith  Relies  on  Radio  to 
Keep  Horses  Quiet 

The  day  when  blacksmiths  perspired  and 
used  language  unbecoming  gentlemen  while 
shoeing  unruly  horses  has  passed  since  the 
advent  of  the  radio.  At  least  John  W.  Kelly, 
blacksmith,  of  Pittsburgh,  thinks  so.  He  and 
his  brother.  Ed.  have  shod  many  fractious 
Meeds  in  the  past,  but  now  they  are  using  the 
ladlo  to  make  their  horses  docile  while  being 
• !'..,!  "Whereas  In  the  past  we  had  to  tic  a 
thick  rope  around  a  horse's  neck  and  leg  to 
keep  It  from  kicking,  all  we  do  now  is  to  turn 
on  the  radio  and  music  makes  the  horse  so 
tranquil  that  we  can  put  a  shoe  on  in  a  Jiffy." 
said  John  Kelly.  "The  way  our  horses  strain 
their  ears  to  catch  every  note  from  the  radio 
fchovs  they  have  a  lot  of  horse  sense.'  " 


It  was  sixty  years  ago.  He  was  on  his 
knees  "Accept  me."  he  pleaded,  "or  I  shall 
die.   She  refused  him  and  he  died— last  week 


Stresemantt.  Cat-Like, 

Ahoayn  Lands  on 
His  Feel 


OPSTAV  STaCSKMANN 

A  PROMINENT  Oerman  industrialist  In  the 
Ruhr  has  a  beautiful  Persian  cat  Its 
name  is  "Strescmann'  When  asked  by  an 
American  friend  why  he  had  named  the  feline 
after  Germany's  greatest  post-v.nr  statesman, 
he  replied: 

"Because  Strescmann  in  just  like  the  cat. 
No  matter  how  you  drop  him  he  always  alights 
on  his  feet." 

Politically,  as  well  as  physically.  Strescmann 
should  have  been  "dead"  several  times,  but 
his  almost  uncanny  political  sense  has  time 
and  again  saved  him  from  annihilation  Jusr  as 
enemies  In  Germany  —and  Prance— were  pre- 
paring his  exit.  And  although  he  was  under 
the  constant  attendance  of  physicians  while 
at  Lugano,  he  demonstrated  there  that  his 
sixth  sense,  or  whatever  that  psychological 
factor  that  giver,  cats  and  some  politicians 
seven  lives  Is  called,  has  been  sharpened  rather 
than  impaired. 

Ood  was  kind  to  Strescmann  at  Lugane— 
Josef  Ood.  a  resident  of  Upper  Silesia,  whose 
son.  Henry  Ood.  had  been  excluded  from  a 
school  by  the  Polish  administration  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  language  test.  It  was  God's  petition 
to  the  League  Council  against  alleged  Polish 
indignities  that  opened  up  for  Strescmann  the 
role  of  champion  of  the  "human  rights"  of 
tome  20.000.000  people  separated  from  their 
fatherland  by  arbitrary  political  and  economic 
frontiers- 
It  was  Foreign  Minister  Auguste  Zaleskl's 
faux  pas  that  created  tor  the  German  a  situa- 
tion In  which  8treaemann  threw  himself,  head- 
long and  with  utter  abandon,  to  emerge  In  the 
glaring  spotlight  of  public  acclaim  Instead  of 
the  fog  of  political  oblivion  that  a  short  hour 
before  had  seemed  to  be  his  inevitable  lot 

The  setting  was  simple — so  simple  in  fact 
that  the  sharpest  stage  manager  would  have 
overlooked  it  The  fifty-third  eeseion  of 
the  League  Council  was  grinding  on  to- 
rn arts  Its  close—a  acant  half  hour  away. 
The  Paraguay-Bolivian  war  scare  in  South 
America  loomed  large  on  the  horizon 
with  its  Monroe  Doctrine  complications 
For  Stresemann  the  Rhlneland  and  repara- 
tions developments  of  the  week  had  been 
anything  but  satisfactory  The  promises  made 
during 


pudlated.  Empty-handed  he  faced  return  to 
Berlin  sick  physically,  disappointed  poli'ically 
....  a  hostile  Reichstag  and  a  yapping 
Nationalist  press  ready  to  sing  his  swan  song 
The  German  correspondents  even  had  their 
.stones  written— Ave  atque  Vale. 

Then  the  miracle  happened,  a  miracle  that 
could  happen  only  to  a  Stresemann.  a  Brland 
or  a  Lloyd  George.  The  Polish  Foreign 
Minister.  with  an  extremely  favorable 
'  minority  report'  to  his  advantage,  slipped. 

Most  of  those  present — even  Zaleski'rt  col- 
leagues at  the  green-baize  council  table— over- 
looked his  satirical  remark  about  treason.  But 
Strescmann.  alert  even  In  the  twilight  of  the 
council's  closing,  seized  upon  the  word  as  It 
it  were  his  cue.  Hardly  waiting  until  the  un- 
suspecting Zale.dc  1  had  concluded  his  drawling 
Jabs  Stresemann  launched  into  a  delence  of 
"oppressed"  minorities,  the  victims  of  post- 
war circumstances  and  an  unfair  treaty,  that 
arose  to  a  crescendo  when  he  warned  that  "ll 
the  League  falls  to  carry  out  Its  sacred  obliga- 
tion 'protection  of  politically  oppressed'  there 
were  those  a  ho  would  reconsider  the  reasons 
for  their  adherence  to  the  organization" 

Stresemann's  oratory  had  scarcely  subsided 
before  the  telegraph  wires  to  Oermanj  were 
buxzing  with  dispatches  eulogizing  his  defence 
ot  the  Fatherland's  isolated  children  The 
denunciatory  dispatches  heralding  h:.s  complete 
failure  in  negotiations  with  Briand  were  torn 
up  or  laid  aside.  That  night  and  on  Sunday 
morning  the  prca  of  all  Deut  sen  land  was  sing- 
ing their  Foreign  Minister  s  praises. 

Oust  a  v  Stresemann  again  had  alighted  on 
his  feet 

Whether  8tresemann  "staged"  his  come- 
back or  whether,  as  more  than  one  admiring 
council  colleague  declared.  It  was  unpremedi- 
tated and  unexpected,  is  immaterial.  To  the 
impartial  observer  Stresemann  was  sincerely 
indignant  at  an  assumed  Injustice  Apparently 
he  Instinctively  seized  an  opportunity  and  real- 
ising lta  moment  as  he  came  to  the  surface, 
capitalized  It  to  the  limit. 


Jumped  2 40  Feel — Now 
Idol  of  Hail  rood 
Staff 


And  so  on  for  some  precious  minutes,  with 
the  bashful  and  grinning  Nels  murmuring 
"Yes'm"  at  appropriate  intervals. 

"Of  course  I  suppose  there  isn't  any  real 
danger."  she  went  on.  "Even  If  you  did  fall 
It  would  be  only  on  snow,  and  snow  Is  so  soft!" 

"Well.  I  guess  you're  right,  ma'am,'  admitted 
Nels  Nelson.  "But  my  experience  has  been 
lhat  snow  Is  a  lot  softer  when  It  falls  on  you 
than  when  you  fall  on  It" 

"Ah,  yea!  And  would  you  mind  telling  us. 
Mr.  Nelson.  Just  what  you  feel  like  when 
you're  leapmg  out  In  the  air  Hke  that  at  a 
hundred  miles  an  hour?" 

"Darned  lonely,  ma'am,  darned  lonely  That's 
all!" 

Then,  before  the  ladles  could  recover  from 
i  his  tense  comment,  Nels  Nelson  smoothly 
flirted  his  lantern  to  his  other  arm  and  made 
his  escape  from  the  Pullman. 


'W/////////////J?^ 


NILS  NELSON 
<  b.mpUn    -W.  i»mP.r    ml  the 


"'Rule  Itritannia"  llatl 
Been  Promoted  to 
llrst  Plaee 


A  FTER  Captain  Frank  Courtney's  flight 
across  the  AUantlc  last  August  he  was 
entertained  a  great  deal  In  New  York  by 
various  organisations  At  one  party  held  at 
a  night  club.  N.  T  Oranlunds,  the  well-known 
radio  announcer,  who  was  master  of  cere- 
monies for  the  evening,  had  arranged  for  the 
orchestra  to  play  "Ood  Save  the  King"  directly 
aruT  the  distinguished  guest  had  been  intro- 
duced At  the  conclusion  of  the  rendition, 
through  which,  of  course.  Captain  Courtney 
had  stood  at  attention.  Mr.  Oranlunds  said. 
"The  tune  which  you  have  Just  heard  has 
been  played  In  honor  of  our  guest  of  the  evt 
ning.  Captain  Frank  Courtney.  Although  It  in 
familiar  to  Americans  as  "My  Country  Tla  of 
Thee."  to  our  guest  It  la  known  as  the  British 
national  anthem.  "Rule  Britannia  With  the 
courtesy  for  which  our  Mother  Country  is 
famous.  Captain  Courtney  rose  and  solemnly 
bowed  his  thanks,  and  none  but  a  Canadian 
girl  who  witnessed  the  incident  noticed  the 
twinkle  in  that  gentleman  a  eye. 


*T"HK  most  famous  brakeman  on  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  Railway  ts  undoubtedly  Nels 
Nelson  of  Revelstoke.  BC.  His  fame,  how- 
ever, has  nothing  to  do  with  switching  trains 
or  scurrying  over  the  top  of  box  cars.  .11  does 
not  even  have  anything  to  do  with  railroading 

Nels  Nelson  Is  an  international  figure  be- 
cause he  can  Jump  240  feet  through  the  air 

This  tow-head  ed,  blue-eyed  Nordic -Can- 
adian is  the  world's  champion  ski  Jumper  by 
his  record-breaking  feat  on  Mount  Revelstoke 
In  1Kb  This  triumph  was  the  culmination  of 
a  lifetime  s  devotion  to  the  art.  for  Nels  Nelson 
took  to  skiing  almost  as  soon  as  he  could 
walk. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  his  first  skis  were 
rather  a  makeshift  affair,  for  he  manufactured 
them  himself  out  of  staves  salvaged  from  a 
rain  barrel.  By  the  time  he  had  broken  all  the 
staves  and  was  casting  longing  eyes  on  a  better 
and  bigger  barrel,  some  admirer  presented  him 
with  a  real  pair  of  skis  and  set  his  feet  firmly 
on  the  road  to  fame. 

Nels  Nelson  has  no  lack  of  admirers  today. 
Sometimes  they  are  even  a  bit  of  an  ordeal. 
His  work  as  a  brakeman  bears  no  relationship 
to  his  skill  as  a  skier,  but  the  passengers  on 
his  trains  will  Insist  on  discussing  his  prowess 
and  there  are  times  when  he  flnd«  it  difficult 
to  tear  himself  away. 

Two  ladles  who  had  watched  him  perform  at 
the  spectacular  Revelstoke  sports  recently  de- 
tained him  as  he  was  passing  through  their 
Pullman  car 

"Oh,  Mr  Nelson."  cooed  one  of  them  "I'm 
*o  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  of  telling 
you  how  perfectly  thrilled  1  was  at  your 
jumping  I  think  It  was  simply  grand  of  you 
It 


Pitchforks  Growing  on 
Trees  in  Country 
Near  Peking 

CTRANOE  as  it  may  seem,  pitchforks  grow 
on  trees,  according  to  P.  H  Dorset t.  who 
has  been  exploring  In  China  in  the  hope  of 
ftndine  plants  suitable  for  Introduction  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Into  the  United 
States. 

Near  a  village  about  fifty  miles  southwest 
of  Peking,  long  hedgerows  of  willows  are 
grown  for  the  special  purpose  of  making  farm 
implements.  A  few  of  the  shoots  from  each 
are  allowed  to  reach  a  height  of  six  or  eight 
leet.  at  which  they  usually  produce  branches 
cn  opposite  sides.  The  branches,  with  the 
main  shoot,  form  what  L.  rcu~My  a  Hi  rec- 
ti nrd  fork  or  trident. 

"The  making  of  these  branched  sticks  Into 
harvest  forks."  says  Mr  Dorsett.  "Is  a  more  or 
less  simple  operation  The  bark  Is  stripped 
from  the  stem  and  branches 

"After  the  forks  have  been  steamed  for  an 
hour  or  two  the  branches  can  be  bent  without 
breaking.  The  forks  are  placed  in  a  rough 
forming-frame  and  the  brantheo  are  spaced 
to  form  the  tines  and  to  give  them  the  proper 
shape.  The  tines  are  held  in  place  by  pegs 
The  forks  remain  In  the  frame  about  six 
werks.  then  they  are  dried  and  stored  When 
•  hey  are  wanted  for  market,  the  tines  are 
pointed  and  the  handles  smoothed  for  use. 


Prince  as  lirieklayer 

T"KE  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT,  former 
Ooveraor-Oenera!  of  Canada,  is  a  recog- 
nised union  bricklayer  of  the  local  lodge  of 
St.  Thomas.  Ontario  He  joined  the  Inter- 
national Bricklayers'  Union,  and  was  regularly 
initiated  Into  the  St  Thomas  Lodge  on  May 
6.  1914.  the  day  on  which  he  laid  the  corner 
stone  of  the  local  Y.M  C.A  Building  The  duke 
is  still  a  member  in  good  standing  and  his 
annual  dues  are  received  regularly. 


Austrian  iuthoreM 

[ANT  honors  have  been  conferred  on  Rosa 
Mayredsr.  the  Austrian  authoress  and 
painter,  on  the  occasion  of  her  seventieth 
birthday  In  1905  she  published  a  remarkable 
the  equality  of  women. 
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How   trchie  HcKishnie 
Knew  II*  \\  am  \ot 

a  Paint*  i 


AS*,  lilt,  r,  M.KISBNU 


ft  BktUU 


AS  a  youth  Archie  P.  McKlshnle 

much  undecided  whether  to  become  a 
imlnter  or  a  poet.  In  his  rapt  communings 
with  nature  he  saw  sermons  in  stones  and 
books  in  the  running  brooks,  but  he  also 
vLsloned  at  every  turn  masterpieces  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  Corot.  Rosa  Bonheur  and 
all  the  rest  of  them. 

His  decision  to  abandon  art  for  literature  Is. 
according  to  tradition,  due  to  a  Jolt  he  got 
when  as  a  youth  he  visited  a  small  town  In 
Michigan. 

McKiahnle  had  planned  a  surprise  to  an  old 
friend.  The  visit  was  a  surprise  in  more  ways 
than  one.  The  poet-artist  had  sent  no  word 
of  his  coming  and  when  McKishle  arrived 
diligent  inquiry  at  last  disclosed  the  discon- 
certing fact  that  the  friend  had  moved  away, 
bag  and  bagguge.  some  months  before. 

Not  merely  had  McKishle  made  his  trip  for 
nothing;  he  had  nothing  left  to  finance  the 
trip  home.  But  as  usual  he  put  on  a  bold 
front,  registered  at  a  hotel  and  spent  a  couple 
of  days  getting  acquainted  with  local  folk, 
communing  with  nature  and  debating  what 
t'j  do  next. 

One  day  one  of  his  new-found  friends  hailed 
him. 

"Say.  you're  an  artist,  ain't  you?" 

"Why?"  Scotch  caution  for  once  in  his  life 
dominated  McKlshnle. 

"Well,  you  see.  the  fellow  that  owns  the 
opera  house,  he  wants  a  new  scene  painted  on 
his  drop  curtain.  He's  got  a  plcter  of  a  girl 
carrytn'  a  pall  of  water  from  a  well  and  she's 
been  carryln'  It  twenty  years  and  never  got 
nowhere.  So  I  says.  T  k  low  a  feller,  a  real 
artLst.  that  can  paint  you  soinethin'  a  heap 
better  than  that'." 

McKlshnle  was  on  the  verge  of  denial  when 
a  happy  Inspiration  struck  him.  Here,  like 
manna  from  Heaven,  was  a  possible  solution 
of  his  problem.  Quite  likely  the  opera  house 
owner  would,  pay  as  much  as  $10  and  $10  would 
liquidate  the  modest  hotel  bill  and  pay  Mc- 
Kishnie's  fare  back  to  Chatham. 

Close  on  the  heels  of  the  friend  came  the 
local  theatre  owner  and  broached  the  subject 
of  a  new  scene  on  his  drop  curtain.  McKishle 
registered  bored  disdain  of  anything  so  com- 
mercial, but  at  length  yielded  to  Importunities. 

"It's  expensive,  though,"  he  said.  "I  charge 
anywhere  from  110  to  $100  for  a  good  scene. 
Yes,  and  you'll  have  to  supply  the  paint " 

The  theatre  owner  accompanied  McKlshnle 
to  the  local  hardware  store  A  half -hour  later 
the  artist  was  busily  at  work  effacing  the 
time-blurred  representation  of  the  girl  and 
the  water-nail 

As  a  lover  of  nature  McKlshnle  decided  to 
paint  a  dcer4>rowslng  near  the  edge  of  a  water- 
fall.  He  set  hopefully  to  work. 

Somehow  the  paint  did  not  seem  to  streak 
Just  right  The  brushes  made  a  wider  swath 
of  color  on  Ihe  canvas  than  the  artist  planned. 
He  started  with  the  deer,  erected  Its  hind 
quarters  and  then.  In  disgust,  shifted  his  at- 
tention to  the  waterfall.  The  water  didn't 
seem  to  fall  Just  right,  so  he  went  back  to  the 
deer  again  and  discovered  to  his  consternation 
that  the  animal,  finished  on  the  scale  on  which 
he  had  started,  practically  spanned  the  stream. 
In  fact.  Its  front  feet  were  Just  a  few  inches- 
short  of  the  further  bank  Desperately  he 
pegged  away  at  the  Job.  but  he  stopped  short 
of  the  antlers. 

As  he  sat  puffing  at  his  pipe  and  staring  at 
the  monsu-oslty  he  had  created  in  came  the 
opera  house  owner.  He  scrutinised  the  curtain. 

"My  goah!"  he  exclaimed.  "Done  already! 
You  sure  are  a  fast  worker ."  He  squinted  at 
the  picture  from  seven  different  angles,  while 
McKishnie  hopelessly  wondered  whether  the 
man,  when  he  had  done  kidding,  would  accept 
an  apology  and  give  him  another  chance 

"Wen."  said  the  theatre  owner  finally.  "I 
reckon  It's  up  to  me  to  pay  you  your  hundred 
dollars  A  fellow  sure  can  do  a  thing  like  lhat 
quick  when  he  knows  how." 

He  peeled  off  ten  $10  bills  McKishnie  a  first 
impulse  was  to  tell  the  man  that  he  hadn't 
jet  equipped  the  deer  with  antlers.  His  second 
was  to  pay  his  hotel  bill,  grab  his  grip  and  beat 
It  to  the  train  before  the  luckless  victim  of  hli 
artistry  woke  from  his  dream. 


Short  cuts  to  Western  customs,  such  aa  have 
ended  the  reign  of  King  Amanullah.  are  no 
new  feature  of  Eastern  life.  Tom  Moore  pre- 
serves an  amusing  story  a  ruing  from  the  rags, 
for  ready-made  constitutions  in  the  world  of 
1831  Str  Gore  Oualey  had  told  the  ruler  of 
Persia,  to  his  great  astonishment,  that  the 
revenue  of  the  Postofflce  alone  In  England 
amounted  to  more  than  that  at  his  whole 
dominions  Trie  potentate,  after  a  few  mo- 
ment* though'-  exclaimed    "Then  III  have  a 


A  woman   gets   life  for  selling 
Michigan,  and  In  every  flute  some 
for 
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A  Wonderful  Paper  Palaee 

By  Myrtle  E.  Lane 


HOYS  and  girls.  I  suppose  you  all  know* 
that  one  of  the  important  industries  ol 
British  Columbia  is  the  manufacture  of 
paper.  If  1  were  to  ask  you  I  am  mire  you 
would  be  able  to  tell  me  where  some  of  our  big 
paper  mills  are  situated- 
Today  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  some 
very  tiny  manufacturers  of  paper,  who  live 
tight  here  in  our  own  city.  In  fact,  they  are 
everywhere  about  us.  You  may  have  become 
acquainted  with  one  or  more  of  them— to  your 
eoarow— when  you  were  picnicking  on  the 
beach  during  the  Summer.  I  mean  the  little 
wasps.    Would  you  like  to  hear  their  story? 

Hidden  hi  a  snug  little  crevice  underground 
sleeps  a  tiny  queen  wasp,  dreaming  away  the 
long  Winter  months  till  8pring  returns  to 
wake  her.  For  weaks  she  sleeps  serenely  on. 
not  caring  that  the  future  of  an  entire  colony 
of  her  race  depends  upon  her  awakening. 

TJie  time  having  come,  at  last,  for  her  to 
emerge  from  her  Winter  hiding-place,  she 
begins  %o  seek  a  suitable  location  for  the 
establishment  of  her  colony.  It  must  be  In  a 
place  protected  alike  from  wind  and  rain,  and 
from  the  notice  of  would-be  enemies.  Having 
found  the  Ideal  spot — a  hollow  tree,  a  hole  In 
the  ground,  or  the  eave  of  a  house— the  little 
queen  commences  to  lay  the  foundation  of  her 
palace  herself. 

The  material  for  Its  construction  she  manu- 
factures from  the  fibres  of  dry  wood,  which 
she  scrapes  from  a  dead  log  or  stump,  and 
chews  until  It  Is  ground  Into  a  pulpy  mass. 
Prom  this  pulp  she  moulds  Utile  hexagonal- 
shaped  cells  of  sheerest  paper,  placing  them 
side  by  side  to  form  a  comb.  This,  when  com- 
pleted, she  suspends  .from  the  roof  of  the 
hole  or  hollow  she  has  chosen.   As  each  cell 

Politeness  and  Persever- 
ance Win 

A  LAO  came  to  a  door  the  other  day  to 
sell  a  magazine.  He  waa  met  by  a 
prompt,  perhaps  a  brusque  refusal  by  a  busy 
housekeeper.  With  a  pleasant  smile,  he 
touched  his  cap  and  turned  away,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  wish  that  the  book  could  have 
been  taken. 

Prom  an  English  paper  It  Is  seen  that  there 
are  such  boys  the  world  over,  and  that  they 
usually  succeed.    Here  la  the  story: 

A  bookseller,  with  a  stall  in  the  open  air 
on  market  day,  had  set  out  his  stall  when  up 
came  a  small  boy.  evidently  not  very  well  off. 
und  asked  1/  he  could  be  of  any  use. 

"No."  said  the  bookseller.  -Be  off?-— for  he 
was  feeling  out  of  sorts  that  morning.  He. 
however,  noticed  that  the  boy  was  polite,  clean 
and  tidy. 

Next  week  the  boy  appeared  again,  asked 
the  same  question,  and  earned  a  shilling  by 
minding  the  stall. 

On  the  third  week  he  was  there  again  for 
the  Saturday  market..  Then  the  bookseller 
learned  that  this  was  the  boy's  way  or  doing 
hlr.  bit  to  help  a  wldownd  mother  with  a  family. 

That  bookseller  now  has  on  market  days  a 
very  young  assistant  who  has  begun  life  In 
a  promising  way  by  himself  finding  something 
to  do.  / 


joy  of  Being  a  Poet 

AT  certain  moments,  always  unforeseen.  I 
become  happy,  most  commonly  when  at 
hazard  I  have  opened  some  book  of  verse. 

Sometimes  it  is  my  own  verse,  when.  Instead 
of  discovering  new  flaws,  I  read  with  all  the 
excitement  of  the  first  writing.  Perhaps  I  am 
sitting  in  some  crowded  restaurant,  the  open 
book  beside  me.  or  closed,  my  excitement  hav- 
ing over- brimmed  the  page, 

I  look  at  the  strangers  near  at  if  I  had 
known  them  all  my  life,  and  It  seems  strange 
that  I  cannot  *prak  to  them;  everything  fills 
me  with  affection.  I  have  no  longer  any  fears 
or  any  needs;  I  do  not  even  remember  that 
this  haftpy  mood  must  come  to  an  end- 
William'  Butler  Yeata. 

The  Toy  Shop 

L-I  ARK  at  fhr  mattering  girls  and  boys! 
1  1  Timothy  stands  and  looks  at  the  toys. 
Brown  Teddy  beam  with  the  nicest  of  facea. 
Trains  In  a  circle,  all  running  races; 
Bicycles,  oars,  and  a  rocking-horse 

(One  that  will  gallop  and  canter,  of  course); 
Soldiers  at  "tentlon,"  soldier;  on  march 
(Look  at  that  train  going  under  the  arch!). 
"Which. would  you  like."  says  Mother,  "of 
these?" 

"Oh."  cries  Timothy,  "this  one.  please. 

This  dear  little,  brown  little,  clockwork  mouse; 

It  will  be  such  fun 

To  see  Nurse  nin 
When  I  let  him  loose  all  over  the  house!" 

-Selected. 
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Clock  Winds  Itself 

'HE  first  wireless  clock  to  be  used  by  a 
railway  company  is  being  placed  In  one 
of  the  new  big  railway  stations  of  New  York 
City 

The  clock  automatically  receives  correct 
lime  from  the  wireless  station  at  Arlington, 
and  without  being  touched  by  man's  hand 
sets  1U  dial  and  winds  itself  up.  It  also  acts 
as  a  master  clock  controlling  a  number  of 
others  In  different  parts  of  the  station. 


is  made,  she  lays  an  egg  In  It.  and  seals  it  up. 
While  these  eggs  are  hatching  the  queen 
mother  continues  to  add  cells  to  her  palace, 
attaching  a  second  story,  or  comb,  below  the 
first  one  by  means  of  three  or  four  short  pillars 
of  paper.  In  each  of  these  cells,  as  to  the  first 
comb,  she  lays  an  egg. 

Another  duty  now  devolves  upon  her.  for 
she  must  collect  food  In  the  form  of  honey, 
fruit -juices,  or  insects,  to  feed  her  young  grubs, 
until  they  emerge  as  full-grown  workers  8oon 
they  are  able  not  only  to  look  after  themselves, 
but  also  to  assist  her  In  the  work  of  paper- 
moulding  and  food  procuring. 

Gradually,  as  the  number  of  her  workers  In- 
crease, the  queen  gives  up  all  other  work  and 
devotes  her  time  to  the  laying  of  eggs  to  new 
cells  prepared  for  her  by  the  workers. 

All  through  the  Spring  and  Summer  WbSt 
busy  life  goes  on;  tier  after  tier  of  paper  combs 
being  added  until  the  royal  palace  hangs  com- 
plete, looking  much  like  a  grey  Chinese  lantern. 
A  single  hole  to  the  bottom  forms  its  one 
entrance.  Through  this  the  ever-Increasing 
number  of  workers  buzz  in  and  out,  intent  on 
their  foraging  and  paper-moulding  occupations.  ■ 

Late  to  the  Summer  the  queen  mother 
hatches  a  family  of  queen  wasps  like  herself, 
and  later  still  she  hatches  another  family  of 
drones.  ^The  life  of  the  drones  is  very  short 
As  soon  as  the  cold  weather  comes  they  are  put 
out  of  their  royal  home  to  perUh  sooner*  or 
later  from  cold  and  starvation.  The  workers, 
too,  having  fulfilled  their ,  mission,  gradually 
die  off.  Only  the  young  queens  are  lej;t.  and  , 
they  desert  their  palatial  home  to  Winter  to 
some  more  sheltered  spot  Ultimately  they 
come  forth  as  did  the  first  queen,  each  to  form 
a  new  colony. 

•  • 

What  the  Trees  Say 

The  cedar  and  the  mighty  beech 
They  have  no  need  of  human  speech. 
Their  branches  tell  their  thoughts  In  mind 
More  beautiful  than  prose  or  rhyme. 

When  winds  awake  the  cedar  then 

He  preaches  woe  and  wrath  to  men. 

He  waves  his  Inky  arms  on  high, 

A  prophet  raving  at  the  sky. 

Or  points  with  giant  fingers  spread 

To  call  a  curse  on  Adam's  head. 

Because  man  builds  his  smoky  town* 

Where  God  made  comely  dales  and  downs 

The  cedar  walls  "By  man  came  sin!" 

And  curses  all  of  Adam's  kin. 

But  gently,  gently  stirs  the  beech 
And  downward  all  his  branches  reach 
As  though  his  leafy  fingers  bend  ' 
To  touch  the  forehead  of  a  friend. 

See.  like  a  priest  he  seems  to' bless 

The  meadow  and  Its  flowertneas. 

The  blackbird  and  the  scattered  sheep. 

The  coneys  and  the  mice  who  cheep, 

The  silver  owl,  the  evening  star 

And  the  village  windows  shining  far 

He  says  "A  benison  befall 

On  you.  my  lonely  neighbors  all! 

And  surely  God  will  hear  my  prayer. 

He  loves  you.  for  he  made  you  fair." 

—My  Magazine. 


Uncle  Rays  Own  Corner 


Where  and  How  Salt  Is  Obtained 


Uncle  Bdwara  Takes  a  Trip 
to  Cowichun  Lake 


Salt  of  the  Earth" 

C  ALT  la  cheap— at  least  to  our  country.  That 
°  is  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  to  be 
obtained.  If  we  went  to  a  country  where  salt 
is  hard  to  get.  the  price  would  be  high. 

Neither  men  nor  animals  can  live  without 
salt.  We  obtain  some  salt  when  we  eat  cer- 
tain vegetables,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  food. 
If  we  eat  enough  of  such  foods,  we  may  be 
able  to  do  without  the  salt  shaker;  but  salt  we 
must  have  in  one  way  or  another. 


A  Poi  t's  Prayer 

When  on  my  day  of  life  the  night  is  falling. 
And,  in  the  winds  from  unsujkied  spaces 
blown. 

I  hear  far' voices  out  of  darkness  calling 
My  feet  to  paths  unknown. 

Be  near  me  when  all  else  Is  from  me  drifting: 
Earth,  sky.  home's  pictures,  days  of  shade 
and  shine, 

And  kindly  faces,  to  my  own  uplifting 
The  love  which  answers  mine. 

I  have  but  Thee,  my  Father!  Let  Thy  Spirit 
Be  with  me  then  to  comfort  and  uphold; 

No  gate  of  pearl,  no  branch  of  palm  I  merit. 
Nor  street  of  shining  gold. 

8ufflce  it  If  fmy  good  and  111  unreckoned. 
And  both  forgiven  through  Thy  abounding 
grace) 

I  find  myself  by  hands  familiar  beckoned 
Unto  my  fitting  place. 

There,  from  the  music  round  about  me  stealing. 

I  fain  would  learn  the  new  and  holy  song. 
And  find  at  last,  beneath  Thy  tree*  of  healing, 

The  life  for  which  I  long.  -Whiytler. 


THIS  CANADA  OF  OURS 


ago.  when  salt  water  rested  over  the 
legion. 

At  the  present  time  rock  salt  is  known  to, 
be  forming  at  the  bottom  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Mining  for  Salt 

*"PHERE  are  many  sayings  about  salt.  For 
Instance,  we  say,  "I  wouldn't  give  a  pinch 
of  salt  for  that,"  meaning  that  the  thing  we 
are  speaking  about  Is  worth  very  little.  You 
will  not  find  that  saying  to  Gallas,  or  other 
lands  where  salt  is  scarce  and  expensive. 

The  Arabs  say.  "There  Is  salt  between  us." 
meaning  that  they  are  loyal  friends.  In  Per- 
sia a  man  may  say  that  another  Is  "not  true 
to  salt,"  meaning  that  the  other  has  fall  ad  in 
loyalty. 


VenevoHans  making  use  of  a  "hill  of  salt-"* 


In  some  part*  of  Central  Africa,  salt  Is  hard 
to  obtain,  and  brings  a  high  price.  In  Oallas. 
a  mountain  land  lying  near  the  equator.  It  is 
said  that  men  sometimes  trade  their  wives  for 
salt 

Animals  of  Toresl  and  Jungle  find  out  where 
there  are  "salt  licks"  or  springs,  and  go  to 
those*  places.  Horses  are  given  slabs  oi  salt 
to  lick. 

Men  usually  obtain  salt  from  regions  where 
oceans  or  salt  lakes  once  rested  over  what  is 
now  dry  land.  It  Is  commonly  found  In  the 
form  of  rock,  and  thus  we  have  the  name 
"rock  salt" 

Rock  salt  Is  often  found  In  cubes  measur- 
ing about  an  Inch  on  each  side.  It  may  have 
tints  of  yellow,  red.  purple  or  blue.  Some- 
times ft  is  grey:  sometimes  it  has  no  color 
and  you  can  see  through  It  as  If  it  were 
window  glass.  Grey  color  shows  that  It  Is 
Impure/  , 

In  olden  times  a  large  part  of  the  salt  sup- 
ply came  from  sea  water.  If  a  gallon  of  sea 
water  is  "boiled  away,"  or  If  it  Is  allowed  to 
evaporate  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  it  will  leave 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt.  Salt  Is  still  ob- 
tained in  this  manner  at  points  on  the  coasts 
of  Spain.  Italy  and  France.  It  Is  rather  coarse 
and  carries  the  name  of  "bay  salt" 

In  Spain  there  are  hills  of  salt  which  rise 
to  a  height  of  more  than  450  feet  These- hills 
are  composed  of  rock  salt. 

In  India  is  a  mountain  system  known  as  the 
Salt  Range.  It  lies  to  the  Punjab  region,  and 
rues  to  a  height  of  5 .000  feet  In  the  midst 
of  this  range  are  the  largest  beds  of  rock  salt 
known  to  exist  to  the  world.  They  were  formed 


Mining  salt  underground. 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  known  phrase  about 
salt  Is  "salt  of  the  earth."  When  that  Is  used, 
It  means  that  something  Is  of  such  value  that 
we  cannot  do  without  It. 

Another  good  point  about  the  phrase  Is  that 
salt  Is  really  found  In  the  earth.  We  have 
already  spoken  about  hills  of  salt  and  fields 
of  salt  There  are  also  salt  mines,  deep  under 
the  surface* 

In  Eastern  England  a  bed  of  salt  was  lo- 
cated when  a  deep  hole  was  drilled  for 
water.  This  bed  Is  at  an  average  depth  of 
about  1.000  feet,  and  covers  a  stretch  of  thirty 
square  miles. 

An  Interesting  method  of  obtaining  salt 
from  underground  is  used  In  England.  Water 
is  let  down  through  an  Iron  pipe.  At  the  bot- 
tom It  mixes  with  the  rock  salt.  Then  it  is 
pumped  back  again  as  "brine,"  or  salt  water. 
The  brine  is  poured  into  Iron  pans  which  are 
placed  over  coal  fires  or  over  escaping  steam. 
When  the  brine  bolls,  the  water  passes  off  as 
steam.  Pine  salt  for  table  use  is  thus  ob- 
tained. If  the  brine  ts  made  hot.  but  not 
boiled,  the  water  will  evaporate,  but  the  salt 
which  Is  left  will  be  coarse. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  salt  mines  of  the 
world  are  those  to  GaUcia.  a  land  lying  north 
of  Austria  The  beds  of  rock  salt  spread  over 
a  wide  area,  and  there  are  underground 
streets  and  electric  cars.  Thirty  miles  of  tracks 
for  trolley  cars  have  been  laid  at  the  under- 
ground salt,  mines  of  Oalicia 


DEAR  Editor. — I  wonder  if  your  child 
readers  would  be  interested  to  know 
about  a  trip  I  took  last  week  to  a  log- 
ging camp  and  what  I  saw  there? 

Well,  we  went  to  the  gas  car  (CNR)  from 
Point  Ellice  station,  and  there  were  a  lot  of 
men  on  the  car  when  we  had  bought  our 
tickets  and  got  on.  Some  of  the  men  were 
Hindoos,  and  some  were  Scandinavians,  and 
the  others  were  Americans  or  British.  The 
car  was  nice  and  warm,  and  we  traveled  very 
swiftly.  Soon  after  we  had  passed .  Milne's 
Landing  at  Sooke  the  snow  began  to  get 
deeper,  and  it  was  very  pretty  and  thrilling 
to  look  out  of  the  wtodowa  at  the  big  trees 
all  covered  with  snow  and  to  see  the  ice  on 
the  lakes.  We  saw  Sooke  Lake  was  all  cov- 
ered with  Ice.  and  then  we  came  to  a  big 
sa*mill  called  Kapoor.  which  seemed  to  belong 
to  Hindoos.  Then  we  came  to  a  big  clearing 
and'  then  saw  Shawnlgan  Lake.  It  was  nearly 
all  frozen  over,  and  the  snow  waa  deep  too. 

Then  we  soon  began  to  get  little  glimpses 
of  the  Cowichan  River  as  it  twisted  and  turned 
along  deep  gullies  and  chasms.  The  water 
was  a  pretty  blue  color.  When  we  got  to 
Cowichan  Lake  station  there,  waa  a  lot  of 
people  out  to  meet  the  few  passengers  that 
got  off  the  car.  Alter  a  short  run  we  came 
to  Youbou,  and  we  found  quite  a  settlement 
here.  The  place  Isn't  named  after  the  Indians. 
The  word  Youbou  Is  composed  from  the  names 
of  two  of  too  Empire  Logging  Company 
bosses,  a  Mr.  Yount  and  a  Mr.  Boulden.  We 
went  to  the  cook  house  here  and  had  a  fine 
warm  meat  We  thought  It  very  funny  at 
first  when  we  sat  down  and  found  that  all 
the  plates  and  a  cup  and  saucer  each  had 
been  turned  upside  down.  It  seems  that  as 
.  soon  as  the  plates  are  washed  they  are  ^njt 
upside  down  ready  on  the  table  for  the  next 


A' 


Alexander  Selkirk's  Home 

Island  of  Juan  Fernandez 


Magic  Arithmetic 

RE  you  good  at  arithmetic?  Even  if  you 
are  not  here  Is  a  series  of  multiplication 
sums  which  can  be  done  Just  as  quickly  as  the 
figures  can  be  written  down. 

Write  down  the  two  rows  of  figures  that 
follow: 

142,857 
32.646 

Then  ask  a  friend  to  choose  any  single 
figure  to  the  second  row  and  tell  him  that  you 
will  multiply  the  top  row  by  that  figure  and 
give  lUm  the  answer  immediately. 

This  Is  how  It  Is  done.  Let  us  take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  figure  six  to  the  second  row.  The 
top  row  multiplied  by  six  gives  857.142  as  the 
answer,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  arrive  at 
tills  result  Is  to  begin  writing  out  the  top  row 
at  the  figure  Immediately  above  the  number 
chosen  and  on  reaching  the  end  of  the  row 
carry  on  at  the  beginning  until  all  have  been 
v  ntten  down.  This  appliea  to  any  of  the 
^?cond  row  which  may  be  chosen  and  in  each 
case  the  correct  answer  will  be  gi* 
Children's  Newspaper. 


MORE  than  200  years  ago  a  Scotsman. 
Alexander  Selkirk,  was  left  alone  on 
a  desert  Island  In  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
He  was  rescued  and  reached  home  to  tell  of 
his  adventures  and  experiences.  His  story 
awakened  toe  imagination  of  Daniel  Dafoe.  a 
very  clever  man.  He,  as  most  of  you  know. 
»rote  "Robinson  Crusoe.'*  which  has  ever  since 
been  thr  wonder  and  delight  of  children  and 
cf  many  older  people.  The  poet  Cowper.  too. 
felt  the  thrill  of  the  story  and  made  a  poem 
on  "The  Solitude  of  Alexander  Selkirk." 

The  Island  itself  was  long  forgotten  except 
by  seagoing  folk.  It  Is  true  the  Spaniards 
took  possession  of  it  Its  discoverer.  Juan 
Fernandex,  had  left  goats  on  the  Island,  which 
soon  became  wild.  This  was  to  1130.  About 
fifty  years  later  chile  took  it  over  and  made 
the  Island  a  prison.  As  It  was  400  miles  away 
It  was  not  a  convenient  place  to  confine  dan- 
gerous men.  and  this  plan  was  given  up.  About 
twenty  people  were  there  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century. 

Quite  lately  the  Island  ha*  been  visited  and 
explored  by  a  party  or  scientist*  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institute.  They  found  that  the 
island  of  Juan  Fernandex  Is  thirteen  miles 
long  and  four  aide.  It  rises  to  over  3.000  feet 
above  the  sea  All  round  If.  are  deep  watera 
It  has  green  and  wooded  valleys,  fresh 


abundant  vegetation — fantastic  to  Its  exuber- 
ant growth,  almost  every  vegetable  (either  of 
native  growth  or  Introduced  as  the  years  have 
gone  on),  a  fertile  soil,  all  useful  animals,  but 
none  wild  except  a  remnant  of  the  goats  which 
Crusoe  knew;  and  such  an  abundance  of  fish 
that  fishing  is  its  chief  industry. 

The  island,  once  so  solitary,  has  now  300 
Inhabitants  who  trade  with  passing  vessels 
Among  the  products  of  the  waters  surround - 
ini?  the  Island  arc  lobsters,  which  find  a  ready 
sale. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  island  is  fertile 
and  there  the  people  live.  Among  them  are 
French  and  Germans,  though  most  settlers 
have  rome  from  Chile  and  other  South  Amer- 
ican countries.  They  have  an  easy  time,  for 
erery  plant  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  rich  soil 
and  sunnv  climate.  Supplle*  are  sent  from 
Chile  twice  a  month.  A  priest  visits  the 
people  once  a  year  to  hold  service,  to  baptize 
children  and  to  celebrate  marriages  The 
radio  has  reached  this  far-away  Island  and 
every  day  a  programme  la  broadcast  from  the 
cfty  of  Valparaiso.  1 

Dr.  Waldo  Schmltt.  who  was  head  of  the 
expedltlori.  found  that  the  waters  around  the 
island  were  very  rich  In  fishes  and  other  crea- 
tures that  live  to  the  waters  and  on  the 


To  My  Little  Friend 
Ethel 

However  cold  the  winds  may  blow. 

However  chill  the  air, 
It's  always  sunshine,  here  below. 
And  warm  within  my  heart  the  glow, 

IX  friendship  ripen  there! 

The  fruit  of  mendahlp's  flower  fair 

la.  sometimes,  often,  love; 
Maybe,  a  grasp  of  little  band. 
.Or  glance  of  eyes,  that  understand— 

Shall  valued  friendship  prove! 

And.  though  were  rather  old  and  grey, 
And  near  the  Journey's  end. 

A  clasp  of  hands  hath  come  our  way; 

It  Is  a  truly  happy  day; 
We've  found  a  little  friend  I 

— Kllbee  Oordon. 


Size  of  CanaU 

AMONG  the  things  boys  and  girls  should 
know  la  the  siee  of  the  great  canals  used 
by  ships  of  all  nations.  The  Panama  Canal  Is 
fifty  miles  long,  and  the  channel  from  300  to 
1  000  feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  Sues  Canal 
||  100  miles  long,  with  a  minimum  width  of 
147  feet  eight  inches  'forty-five  metres). 


The  (.arihoo  Trail 
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By  J.  S.  MORRISON  and  MAUDE  MORRISON  STONE 


fJARlY  irt  1849  THE  SLEEPV  OUIfT  Of 
"VICTORIA  VANCOUVER  m  AND.  WAS 
DfSTURBeD  BY  STRAGGLING  GROUPS 
Of  THESE  PROSPECTORS.   THEY  HAD 
COME  TO  BUY  PROVISIONS.  PICKS, 
SHOVELS  AND  SO  ON,  FROM  THE 
FUR  company. 


.  PAID  TOP  THEIR  PURCHASES 
fH  'GOLD  dust'  WHICH  EACH 
CARRIED  IN  LITTLE  BAGS,  STRAPPED 
ABOUT  HIS  WAIST- 


rjOR  A  ffw  YfARS~ROHOURS  Of  THE 
CRLAf  SIRIKI  CAME  FLOATING  UP 
THE  COAST.  THE  HUDSOW  BAY  CO 
FOUND  IT  HARD  TO  KEEP  THEIR  MEN. 
*AH  Sf'tfiED  TO  CAT<  M  THE,  GOLD- 
FEVER  AND  FOLLOW  IN  THE  WAKE 
Of  THE.  VrORTY-F1lf1ERS; 


After  lunch  we  got  on  a  motorboat  and  went 
to  Camp  6.  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  lake, 
about  six  miles  away.  It  Is  strange  to  see 
Lake  Cowichan  without  a  bit  of  ice  on  it,  and 
yet  even  salt  water  Is  froaen  at  Victoria  and 
there  is  skating  on  Elk  Lake.  We  wonder  if 
there  are  any  hot  springs  that  empty  Into 
the  lake? 

When  we  got  to  Camp  6  we  were  met  by  a 
lot  of  boys  and  girls,  all  of  them  with  very 
fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks.  They 
swarmed  Into  the  camp  store  to  get  the  mall 
and  newspapers.  The  boat  makes  the  trip 
every  day.  The  camp  is  nearly  all  located  In 
houseboats,  antt  there  are  only  a  few  small 
houses  on  the  shore.  It  Is  a  great  sight  to  see 
the  hundreds  of  men  come  our  of  the  little 
bunk  houses  and  rush  for  the  cook  house 
when  the  cook  strikes  a  great  big  triangle  with 
an  Iron  rod.  We  had  a  meal  here,  and  it  waa 
wonderful  to  sit  down  with  hundreds  of  men 
and  never  hear  a  whisper.  The  camp  boss 
told  us  there  were  no  rules  against  talking, 
but  that  It  worried  the  men  If  there  were  any 
disturbing  noises  whilst  they  were  eating. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  a  first-class  pic- 
ture show,  held  in  a  haU  that  the  loggers  paid 
for.  They  have  a  show  once  a  week,  and 
there  la  always  a  very  good  educational  pic- 
ture as  wen  as  a  Tunny  one.  The  children 
were  very  well  behaved. 

The  camp  boas  told  us  that  the  men  com- 
plained about  the  black  beam  stealing  their 
lunches.  They  break  the  tin  bone  and  crack 
the  thermos  bottles  to  get  the  sugar  to  the 
tea.  He  said  they  did  not  touch  the  bears 
but  tried  to  hide  their  lunches  whilst  they 
cut  down  the  trees.  The  trees  are  brought 
down  to  the  lakeside  by  big  locomotives,  and 
then  towed  to  the  sea  and  to  the  sawmills. 

UNCLE  EDWARD. 

Animal  Storehouses 

By  wm.  McMillan 

In  Forest  and  Out-of -Doors 
^THE  wise  prescience  that  prompts  certain 
familiar  animals  to  gather  quantities  of 
food  and  tuck  it  away  in  specially  prepared 
places  against  the  Umc  of  need  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  nature.  There  are  storehouses  and 
storehouses,  of  course.  Some  are  mere  hollows, 
holes  to  dead  logs,  or  crevices  In  rocks,  while 
others  are  elaborate  places  of  surprisingly 
clever  construction. 

To  this  latter  category  undoubtedly  belongs 
the  storehouse  of  our  old  friend,  the  beaver. 
Taking  it  all  around,  his  storehouse  is  by  long 
I  odds  the  cleverest  and  best  thought  out.  Fully 
aware  that  failure  of  his  food  supply  in  the 
middle  of  Winter  might  spell  disaster,  he  takes 
particular  care  to  dig  a  straight-line  tunnel 
to  a  roomy  chamber  of  his  hou<e.  having  Its 
floor  well  below  toe  level  of  the  water,  and 
freezing  point  Pushing  •  supply  of  green 
wood  along  this  passage  In  the  late  Fall,  he 
sinks  It  under  the  surface  of  the  water  In  this 
storeroom  and  waits  for  the  coming  of  cold 
weather  without  a  care  In  the  world. 

Though  the  smaller  rodents  do  not  show  tho 
same  Ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  their 
storehouses,  most  of  them  are  even  more  tl  re- 
less  to  collecting  food  and  storing  It  away 
sgalnst  the  time  of  need.  The  nearest  spot 
•eems  to  serve  for  this  aurpose  so  long  as  It 
Is  dry  and  dark  and  difficult  for  a  larger  ani- 
mal to  enter.  Hollow  trees,  old  logs,  and  rock- 
crevices  appear  to  be  the  favorite  places,  and 
the  one  squirrel  or  mouse  chooses  so  many 
likely- looking  spots  it's  not  surprising  that  he 
sometimes  forgets  the  location  of  some  of  them. 
Food  storage  In  northern  climate*  Is  mostly 
done  to  Fall  weather. 

Though  most  people  have  the  Idea  that  food 
Li  stared  against  the  cold  weather  only,  it  la 
mighty  Interesting  to  leam  that  certain 
animals  In  southern  latitudes,  sharpened  by 
experience,  doubtless,  provide  r  tores  of  food 
•gainst  possible  drought  or  storm. 

It  would  111  become  us.  however,  to  pass  from 
the  smaller  rodents  without  saying  a  word  or 
two  about  the  chipmunk  and  his  storehouse. 
While  thr  construction  of  this  particular  little 
storehouse  Lata  so  very  different  from  others 
of  the  mice  and  squirrel  peoples.  It  Is  what  he 
puts  into  It  that  makes  it  so  much  more  Inter- 
esting' than  most  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
he's  good  and  cold,  and  simply  rolls  with 
layers  of  fat  from  numerous  good  meals,  he 
waddle*  Into  the  snug  little  room  he  has  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion,,  scrapes  some  earth 
or  leaves  against  the  door,  and  promptly  goea 
to  sleep. 

W.  hare  left  the  irmskrat  to  the  very  last 
because  few  animals  outaide  his  larger  cousin, 
the  beaver,  have  anything  like  his  skill  and  ' 
ingenuity  ef  construction.  He  builds  fast  and 
he  builds  well.  Una  nimble -wttted  citizen  of 
woods  and  water,  throwing  up  as  snug  and 
practical  a  two  and  five -roomed  hut  as  will  be 
found  anywhere 

The  muakrat  Is  a  vegetarian,  ef  course,  con- 
suming vast  quantities  of  succulent  roota  And 
since  lily -roots  are  his  "piece  de  resistance." 
as  It  were,  he  fills  the  storeroom  with  great 
heaps  of  them,  feline  no  doubt,  that  with 
such  delectable  food  to  sustain 
can  dismay  him. 


NOTE— Rave  any  of  our  young  readers  dis- 
covered any  of  the  storehouses  Mr  McMillan 
writes  about    The  Editor  would  be  glad  to 

get  a  short  description  of  It 


Little  Lacy 
fairs,  daddy? 
Daddy— No, 


Did  ywj  have  many  1 
I  fen  to  the  first 
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Successful  Saanich  Industries!  Autumn  Scene  at  Sidney  Experimental  Farm 


Article  No.  IS— By  CEO.  M.  WATT 


A BOOT  one  of  the  prettiest  drives  one 
could  wish  to  take  far  e  comparatively 
short  distance  us  that  from  Victoria  to 
Sidney,  about  eighteen  miles .  Running  along 
over  one  of  the  beat- laid  roads  on  the  Island 
and  seated  In  a  comfortable  bus  of  the  Van- 
couver Island  Coach  Lines,  the  passenger 
passes  over  scenery  of  such  a  varied  and 
beautiful  nature  that  be  does  not  easily  for- 
get it..  Leaving  the  city  on  a  day  last  week 
when  the  fields  were  covered  wlLh  a  thin  coat 
of  snow,  the  surrounding  country  presented  a 
picture  which  Is  not  often  seen  around  this 
countryside.  Presently  arriving  at  Royal  Oak, 
where  the  headquarters  of  Saanich  Munici- 
pality are  situate,  the  West  Road  starts.  Soon 
we  are  passing  Elk  Lake,  which  on  the  day 
mentioned  was  covered  with  ice.  skaters  all 
over  It.  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  all 
having  the  time  of  their  lives,  full  of  pep  and 
vigor,  enjoying  the  locally  unique  pleasure  of 
ikatlng  In  the  open  air.  To  witness  their  fun 
und  listen  to  their  laughter,  one  would  think 
they  had  not.  a  care  in  the  world.  Starting 
ft  gain,  we  are  soon  passing  Little  Saanich 
Mountain,  with  the  world-famed  observatory, 
with  its  second  largest  telescope  In  the  world- 
on  the  top.  Passing  alongside  beautiful  wood-, 
ed  country,  on  through  Keating  to  Baanlchton. 
w*  come  upon  a  view  of  sea.  islands  and 
mountains  that  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  In 
any  part  of  the  world.  A  little  further  on  we 
come  to  Basan  Bay.  where  the  Dominion 
Experimental  Station  Is  situate,  and  thence 
to  Sidney,  the  industrial  centre  of  Saanich 
district.  Most  of  the  country  around  consists 
of  cultivated  form  lands  and  the  fine  char- 
acter of  the  agricultural  produce  Ls  to  be  seen 
at  the  seasonable  Island  shows 

Dominion  Coiernment  Farm 

*X*HE  Experimental  Farm  consists  of  140 
seres  and.  It  was  because  of  the  climatic 
conditions  favorable  to  agricultural  pursuits 
that  led  the  Dominion  Government  to  estab- 
lish its  farm  here.  Mr.  E.  M.  Straight.  B.S.A.. 
Is  superintendent  of  the  farm,  with  Mr.  E.  R. 
Hall.  BfiA,  assistant.  Mr  straight  came  here 
about  eight  years  ago  rrom  the  Government 
Experimental  Farm  at  Morden.  Manitoba, 
where  he  was  In  charge.  He  Is  a  native  of 
New  Brunswick  and  was  formerly  an  Instruc- 
tor in  the  Macdonald  Agricultural  College 
near  Montreal.*  He  states  that  "primarily  the 
function  of  any  experimental  farm  is  to  de- 
termine the  truth  by  actual  experiment  on 
the  land,  and  with  this  end  In  view  the  Saan- 
ich Experimental  Farm's  work  might  be 
classified  under  the  following  headings:  Hor- 
ticulture, apiculture,  poultry,  and  cereal  and 
forage  crops,  as  these  are  of  most  interest  to 
fanners  In  Its  locality." 

A  small  herd  of  Jersey  cattle  is  maintained 
at  the  farm,  but  at  the  present  time  this  herd 
Is  distributed  on  a  contiguous  farm  for  the 
purpose  of  experimenting  on  contagious  abor- 
tion. The  Jersey  is  the  only  breed  kept  at 
the  farm.  The  mildness  of  the  climate  here  ' 
and  other  conditions,  so  like  those  found  in 
ihe  South  of  England  and  on  the  island  of 
Jersey,  have  had  something  to  do  with  pop- 
ularising this  breed  amongst  the  dairy  farm- 
ers. Feeds  and  feeding  and  cost  of  production 
ire  studied  at  the  farm  and  information  Is 
distributed  to. all  concerned. 

Poultry — Whits  Wyandotte* 

pOULTRYKEEPENG  In  all  Its  branches  re- 
ceives considerable  attention  on  Vancouver 
Island,  greater  attention,  it  is  said,  than  in 
many  other  i»rts  of  Canada,  but  at  the  Ex- 
perimental Farm  only  White  Wyandottes  are 
kept,  altogether  about  4A0  hens  at  the  present 
lime.  Considerable^  work  Is  done  at  Ihe 
/.lalion  farm  In  an  experimental  way.  cover- 
ing Incubation,  breeding,  feeding,  housing,  egg 
production  and  cost  The  incubation  of  chicks 
on  Vancouver  Island  begins  in  much  earlier 
MM  than  In  many  parts  of  Canada. 

Vancouver  Island  egg-laying  contests  are 
held  at  the  farm  periodically  for  all  breeds 
of  birds,  which  Is  most  successfully  conducted 
and  the  results  are  tabulated.  Experiments  In 
home- mixed  grain  and  mash  versus  commer- 
cial-mixed  grain  and  mash  have  been  tried 
and  results  noted,  also  tho  procedure  in  the 
work  of  breeding  for  egg  size  and  practically 
all  matters  Incident  to  poultry  raising  are 
conducted  at  the  Experimental  Station,  where 
hens  are  taught  to  lay  more  eggs. 


cultural  methods,  varieties,  yields  and  costs 
Much  valuable  information  is  issued  In  bul- 
letins and  by  correspondence  to  farmers  and 
others,  who  are  cordially  welcomed  at  the 
Experimental  Station  and  any  questions 
readily  answered  by  an  obliging  office  staff. 
There  are  employed  on  the  form  twenty  men 
In  the  Summer  and  fifteen  in  the  Winter. 

A  beautiful  little  park  Is  maintained  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors  and  picnic 
parties  Improvement  work  is  continued  there 
from  time  to  time  The  park  is  constantly 
taking  on  a  more  lovely  appearance,  making 
It  an  Ideal  spot  for  entertainment,  and  scores 
of  picnic  parties,  farmers'  organizations, 
churches  and  many  others  have  used  the 
grounds  and  have  been  thoroughly  welcomed. 


M1 


\  i&it  of  Dominion  Director 

[R.  E.  S.  ARCHIBALD,  B.A..  !isa,  di- 
rector of  the  Dominion  Experimental 
Stations,  visited  trie  station  here  last  week 
and  stated  that  a  dehydration  plant  would 
be  established  at  the  Sidney  station  this  year. 
This  plant  would  give  Mr.  Straight,  the  super- 
intendent, faculties  for  testing  the  various 
varieties  of  soft  fruits  of  Vancouver  Island 
with  special  reference  to  berries  and  nuU.  It 
is  proposed  to  give  attention  to  medicinal 
herbs,  digitalis  being  specially  mentioned,  the 
demand  for  such  exceeding  the  supply.  Dr. 
Archibald  referred  to  the  livestock  work  at 
the  Agassis  farm  and  to  the  work  at  Sum- 
mer land,  where  the  dehydration  plant  from 
PenUcton  was  transferred  to  that  site,  and 
the  transfer  of  the  Invermere  work  across  the 
lake  to  a  larger  farm  at  Windermere.  Special 
attention  la  given  to  potatoes,  garden  peas  and 
alfalfa  at  the  Columbia  Valley  farm.  Alto- 
gether now  the  department  has  twenty-seven 
experimental  farms,  210  illustration  statins, 
ten  pathological  stations  and  other  research 
work  in  hand  throughout  the  Dominion,  all 
operating  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  agri- 
culture. 

From  the  foregoing  It  will  be  seen  what  a  . 
great  help  to  farmers  and  horticulturists 
these  experimental  stations  are.  and  the  very 
fact  that  one  of  these  is  located  on  Saanich 
Peninsula  Is  of  Itself  an  Inducement  to  new- 
comers to  settle  here,  for.  in  addition  to  other 
advantages  of  the  land  itself,  climatically  and 
otherwise,  the  services  of  the  staff  at  the  Sid- 
ney Experimental  Station  arc  always  at  their 
command  when  advice  Is  needed. 

i  Fine  I, nu  n  GjtQMB 

L"OR  the  making  of  lawns  there  Li  probably 
no  grass  superior  to  what  are  known  as  the 
Bents,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties  of 
outstanding  value— Prince  Edward  Island 
Bent,  botanlcally  known  as  Agrostis  tenuis, 
and  Velvet  Bent,  Agfostls  canina  The  Do- 
minion Seed  Commissioner  has  been  observing 
the  characteristics  of  this  grass,  particularly 
on  golf  courses,  where  the  putting  greens  are 
required  to  be  densely  covered  with  a  grass  of 
fine  texture.  The  growing  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  Bent  seed  is  becoming  an  industry  of 
considerable  importance.  The  production  of 
the  seed  is  supervised  by  the  Inspectors  of  the 
Seed  Branch,  who  examine  the  fields  before 
harvesting  and  afterwards  grade  the  seed  for 
the  trade.  Prince  Edward  Island  Bent,  ac- 
cording to  Seed  Commissioner  Clark,  produces 
a  very  fine,  close,  dark  green  turf.  It  grows 
upright,  spreads  by  short  underground  stems 
or  roolstocks.  and  makes  a  fine  lawn  quickly 
from  sowing.  Watering  is  said  to  be  required 
only  during  dry  periods,  and  experience  has 
shown  that  the  turf  is  highly  resistant  to  what 
Is  known  as  "brown  patch."  In  its  native 
habitat  the  Bent  gross  groan  well  on  lands 
ranging  from  dry  to  moist  and  from  light  soils 
to  clay  loam,  and  even  on  tolls  that  are 
strongly  acid.  It  is  claimed  to  have  the  fur- 
ther merit  of  persisting  through  dry  or  wet 
Summers  and  stands  exposure  to  severe 
Winter  conditions.  For  lawn  making  Prince 
Edward  Island  Bent  may  very  safely  be  given 
a  trial. 


FUncering  Bulbs 

I  N  a  pamphlet  Issued  by  Mr  Stfalght  on  the 
above  subject  he  states  "The  success  at- 
tending our  efforts  in  the  growing  of  bulbs 
and  the  magnificence  and  volume  of  our  dis- 
play of  flowers,  have  brought  Inquiries  not 
only  from  all  part*  of  Canada  but  from  many 
point*  to  the  south."  Special  attention  is 
given  to  tulips,  narcissi  and  hyacinths.  Among 
all  the  flowering  bulbs  the  tulip  Is  evidently 
the  most  greatly  loved.  Too  much  cannot  be 
said  In  Its  praise,  especially  the  Darwin,  which 
excels  in  brilliance  of  color,  perfection  of  form 
and  in  length  and  strength  of  stem,  square 
bottoms,  white  or  blue  bosca  A  true  Darwin 
lias  no  yeUow  about  It.  and  all  of  these  char- 
acteristics make  it  the  most  popular  flower  it 
Is  today 

The  hyacinth  is  also  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular among  flower  lovers  The  hyacinth  de- 
lights in  a  rich  sandy  soil,  and  it  Is  because 
the  snfl  in  Holland  Is  so  well  suited  to  hya- 
cinths and  other  bulbs  that  the  florists  there 
have  made  a  specialty  of  these  for  many 
years,  thereby  enriching  Lh  emaelvee  and 
making  It  hard  for  the  florists  here  to  com- 
pute with  them.  Vanomiter  Island  In  general 
and  Saanich  Peninsula  in  particular  is  prac- 
tically the  only  port  of  Canada  where  bulbs 
may  be  commercially  grown,  and  it  Is  said 
these  bulbs  ore  superior  to  the  foreign -grown 
stork  The  bulbs  are  t 
beds  and  borders  and  tl 
in  Beptember 

Special  attention  Is  paid  at  the  farm  to  the 
culture  of  tree  fruits,  small  fruits,  vegetable*, 
flowers  and  nuta— walnuts,  Albert*,  almonds, 
etc.  and  reliable  Information  is  obtained  on 


Jersey  Breeders  Meet 

'"THE  National  Dairy    Exposition  at  Mem- 
phis. Tenn..  brought  together  for  the 
first  time  the  world  s  three  greatest  breeders 
of  Jersey  cattle. 

They  are:  Ed.  C  Lasater,  of  Falfurrtas, 
Tex,  owner  of  the  largest  Jersey  herd  In  the 
world.  D.  O.  Bull,  of  Toronto.  Canada, 
largest  breeder  of  Jerseys  in  the  British  Em- 
pire, and  E.  O.  Perredes.  the  largest  breeder 
of  Jerseys  on  the  Island  or  Jersey.  • 

Lasater,  a  picturesque  pioneer  and  cattle 
baron  of  South  Texas,  has  owned  as  much  as 
.100,000  acres  of  land  In  one  ranch,  bought 
directly  rrom  the  Spanish  gTandees.  and  as 
many  as  30.000  head  of  beef  cattle.  His  Fal- 
furrias  Jersey  farm  Is  the  home  of  2.500  pure- 
bred* Jerseys,  3,500  beef  cattle  and  1,000 
horses.  Some  of  his  fenced  pastures  contain* 
2.500  acres.  Lasater "s  herd  produces  a  ton 
and  a  half  of  butter  dally,  and  he  buys  addi- 
tional cream  at  a  cost  of  $1,000  a  day. 

D.  O.  Bull's  farm  Is  twenty  miles  rrom  To- 
ronto, on  1.200  acres  of  the  best  land  In  Can- 
ada. He  has  a  herd  of  000  Jerseys  and  mar- 
kets about  1JS00  quarts  of  milk  a  day  This 
year  he  sold  more  than  1.200  head  of  Jerseys 
to  breeders  In  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
His  show  stock  have  won  many  prizes 

Perredes  Is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
young  judges  of  cattle  in  Europe  He  has 
three  farms  and  a  herd  of  153  Jersey*.  He 
bred  Sybil  s  Successor.  Sybil 'a  Fontaine 
Knight  and  many  other  noted 
use  in  the  United 


elr  beat  In  formal 
should  be  planted 


Talks  on  Stamp* 

John  Drink  water,  the  poet  and  dramatist, 
is  a  keen  phlla*li«t  and  recently  gav«  the  first 
cf  a  sertea  of  talks  on  thl*  subject  from  the 
London  itudlo  of  the  B  BC 


/  or  ihe  Goatkevper 

By  R.  C.  Q. 
IT  is  one  thing  to  mate  a  goat  and  it  Is  an- 
other to  expect  kids  to  be  born.  Yet  fre- 
quently a  beginner  brings  a  billy  and  a  nanny 
together,  or  buys  a  mated  nanny  and  thence- 
forth experiences  a  satisfying  optimism  that 
in  a  few  months  time  he  will  own  a  Jolly 
little  kid  or  two.  But  it  does  not  always  come 
off.  A  mating  is  not  always  satisfactory,  and 
then  the  beginner  Is  rudely  awakened.  Now. 
how  ran  such  disappointment  be  avoided?  Is 
there  any  way  of  telling  when  a  goat  Is  preg- 
nant? Ves.  there  are  several  ways,  and  they 
are  as  follows: 

When  the  goat  has  been  mated  keep  an  eye 
on  her  to  see  if  she  shows  any  of  those  char- 
acteristic signs  of  being  In  season.  If  time 
passes  and  she  appears  normal  and  contented, 
the  probability  Is  that  she  is  pregnant  Con- 
clusive evidence  can  be  gained  as  to  her  state 
about  three  months  from  the  date  of  mating. 
If  you  carefully  press  the  nanny's  flank  In- 
wards and  upwards  with  your  fingers  you  will 
be  able  to  feci  the  kid  or  kids.  About  this 
time.  too.  the  animal**  body  will  begin  to  dis- 
tent. Then  one  day  you  will  be  aware  that 
the  goat  is  giving  you  much  leas  milk.  A  rapid 
and  continual  dropping  in  milk  yield  Is  an  In- 
dication that  kidding  time  Is  near.  Just  be- 
fore kidding  time,  however,  the  udder  will  be- 
gin to  fill  out  again.  When  once  It  Is  full,  the 
nanny  may  be  expected  to  kid  at  any  time. 
That  time,  you  will  find,  will  be  about  twenty- 
one  weeks  rrom  the  date  of  her  mating 

Turning  (loots  Out 

V\0  not  be  In  too  great  a  hurry  to  turn  out 
your  goats.  In  forward  district*  a  few 
consecutive  mild  days  may  cause  the  grass 
to  pick  up  green  and  present  an  appearance 
that  is  tempting  when  stored  food  Is  short. 
But.  after  all,  this  vegetation  possesses  little 
nutriment — no  virtue — and  adverse  weather, 
when  the  goats  must  perforce  be  kept  In,  Is 
sure  to  materialise  and  spasmodic  turning  out 
la  very  unsettling  to  the  stock  Also,  for  the 
sake  of  the  turf,  the  animals  are  best  kept  off 
It  No  goat  should  yet  be  tethered.  The  loose 
animal  can  obtain  exercise  and  seek  shelter, 
but  the  tethered  animal  cannot  Of  course, 
the  very  best  should  now  be  made  of  all 
green  food  obtainable,  but  unless  it  is  sorted 
when  collected.  It  should  certainly  be  picked 
over  afterwards  before  being  fed.  Dirty 
greenstuff  should  never  be  fed.  but  so  long  as 
It  is  sound  It  need  not  be  wasted,  but  may  be 
well  washed  and  fed  In  full  confidence.  De- 
cayed vegetation,  however,  should  be  thrown 
out  entirely,  for  if  the  stock  consume  it 
digestive  troubles  will  result.  Mangolds  are 
now  properly  "ripe"  and  may  be  fed  to  goats 
either  In  combination  with,  or  instead  of. 
other  roots;  introduce  them  Into  the  ration 
gradually.  They  should  be  well  cleaned  to  be- 
gin with  and  then  cut  up  Into  finger  pieces, 
which  .should  not  be  more  than  about  an  Inch 
in  diameter.  The  cutting  should  be'  done  Just 
In  advance  of  feeding,  so  that  the  cut  root  is 
placed  before  the  animals  In  a  perfectly  fresh 
*tate.  for  If  they  are  kept  on  hand,  the  cut- 
tings dry  rapidly. 

October— Mated  goats  are  now  kidding  or 
near  kidding,  and  It  )i  essential  to  give  these 
a  considerable  amount  of  attention.  Plenty 
of  succulent  food  Li  necessary  h*  a  full  mtlk 
yield  Is  to  be  assured.  Plenty  of  concentrated 
food  should  also  be  given.  Linseed  cake  in 
the  morning  and  equal  parts  sound  white  oats 
and  wheat,  with  a  little  masse  added  at  night 


Hand  Vccdirn: 


\17E  are  frequently  asked  as  to  the  right 
daily  quantity  for  goats  being  hand  fad. 
A  gpat  In  milk  now  requires  approximately 
two  pounds  hay.  ten  pounds  succulent  food  - 
greenstuff  and  roots-  -and  one  pound  of  con- 
centrated food  (  However,  the  rule  should  be 
to  feed  each  animal  according  to  Ha  in- 
dividual requirements.  Give  as  much  hay  and 
succulent  food  as  will  be  eaten  without  waste 
and  give  as  much  concentrated  as  will  be 
responded  to  in  the  milk  yield— about  six 
ounces  pee  day  per  pint  of  milk  yielded  gen- 
erally being  right 

When  grooming,  see  that  dirt  Is  not  al- 
lowed to  accumulate  In  the  recesses  between 


the  legs  and  body  and  udder.  Also  attend  to 
eyes,  ears,  nostrils  and  the  clefts  of  tlie  hoofs, 
and  be  most  particular  with  regard  to  the 
ports  under  the  talL 

A  good  four-course  rotation  cropping 
scheme  ror  the  goatkeeper  consists  of  roots 
and»Ehephcrds'  kale.  These,  of  course,  arc  an- 
nual crops  for  direct  feeding.  If  lasting  crops 
are  wanted,  then  Lucerne,  comfrcy  and 
chicory  are  recommended.  Spring-sown  oats 
are  excellent  cither  for  cutting  green  or  mak- 
ing Into  hay.  as  well,  of  course,  as  for  ripen- 
ing and  utilizing  as  corn  or  straw.  If  sown 
early  and  cut  green,  there  is  time  for  a  crop 
of  roots  afterwards. 

Bedding  material  is  now  at  a  premium  and 
supplies'  should  be  mode  to  go  as  far  as  pos- 
Fible.  One  method  of  economizing  is  that  of 
gathering  up  the  dropping*  frequently  and 
another  is  to  sec  that  fi'-crs  are  sound  and 
properly  sloped  so  that  superfluous  moisture 
can  drain  away  rapidly.  The  prompt  removal 
of  spent  beddings  Is  advisable,  and  the  use 
of  platforms— much  beloved  by  goat* — for  the 
animals  to  rest  upon  when  so  inclined. 

Growing  goats  should  be  given  ihe  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  plenty  of  exercise,  even  when 
housed.  As  an  aid  towards  Indoor  exercise 
an  overturned  box  or  two  will  be  appreciated, 
and  if  a  pyramid  of  boxes  be  formed  and 
securely  nailed  together,  so  much  the  better. 
If  you  make  this  "exerclFe,"  keep  It  in  good 
repair,  for  a  hole  or  loos'!  board  might  cause 
a  broken  leg. 

Another  good  goat  exerciser  is  the  sec-saw. 
The  trestle  should  be  stout  and  wide  and  long 
enough  to  assure  It*  standing  firmly  and  not 
toppling  over.  Its  height  being  about  fifteen 
inches.  The  tilling  plank  may  be  any  length 
so  long  as  It  Is  evenly  balanced.  Of  course.  It 
i.-,  best  bolted  at  the  centre. 


Finishing  Toueh  Given 
Yard  and  Garden  by 
Perennials 


*T*HE  final  touch  of  beauty  in  the  modern 
garden  Is  supplied  by  the  color  of  flower 
beds  and  borders.  Perennial  borders,  they 
are  usually  called,  for  it  is  the  perennials 
that  dominate  in  well -planned  floral  plantings. 

It  is  natural  that  these  flowers,  which  sur- 
vive Winters  and  gain  in  size  and  vigor  for 
years  when  well  cared  for.  should  produce 
taller  plant*  and  larger  flowers  than  most 
annuals,  which  complete  their  life's  cycle  rrom 
seed  to  seed  and  die  In  one  season.  Each 
month  In  the  garden  ha*  perennials  which 
dominate,  following  one  another  a*  the  Sum- 
mer advances. 

First  the  hardy  bulbs,  led  by  daffodils  and 
tulips,  open  the  pageant.  Then  come  the 
beautiful  irises,  which  have  come  to  be  out- 
standing landscape  flowers;  and  the  gorgeous 
peonies,  with  coloring  more  delicate  than 
precious  Jewels,  and  the  columbines  which  are 
growing  more  popular  each  year  The  peonies 
begin  the  perennials  of  June,  which  include 
the  hardy  larkspur,  the  pyretlirums,  gaillar- 
dias.  sweet  Williams,  campanulas,  foxgloves 
and  a  hundred  others.  Hollyhock*  In  July, 
hardy  phlox  In  midsummer,  hardy  aster*  in 
ihe  early  Pall  and  chrysanthemums  In  the 
late  Fall  complete  a  procession  which  every 
garden.  In  part  at  least,  should  duplicate. 

While  perennials  supply  flowers  which  are 
unrivaled  in  their  .season  for  sire  and  beauty, 
there  are  also  among  them  more  delicate  sub- 
ject*, in  fact,  flowers  of  every  size  and  every 
color,  which  will  be  happy  In  sunlight  or  In 


Perennials  with  good  foliage  a*  well  a*  good 
flowers  are  particularly  desirable  for  general 
planting  In  adding  en  attractive  finishing 
toueh  to  gardens  and  borders.  A  few  low 
growing  varieties  with  good  foliage  all  through 
the  season  are:  Rock  cress,  sea  thrift  hare- 
bell, my  of  the  valley,  plantain  lily.  Scotch 
pink,  German  iris,  candytuft  forget-me-not 
phlox,  stone  crop  and  tea  lavender. 


Price  of  Monkeys 


inother  Banner  \  ear  fttr 
Canadian  Sheep 

Recorded 


IN  the  main  Canadian  sheep  owners  have 
experienced  another  banner  year,  states 
officials,  of  the  Canadian  Co-operative  Wool 
Growers  in  summarizing  the  1928  situation 
Prices  for  both  wool  and  lamb  have  been  most 
remunerative,  the  wool  clip  averaging  from 
five  to  twenty-five  per  cent  above  values  for 
the  previous  season,  and  lamb  prices  fully 
equal  to  the  high  level  of  a  year  ago. 

The  sheep  population  of  Ihe  country  has 
shown  a  steady  Increase,  with  excellent  gains 
in  the  four  Western  Provinces  and  Ontaria. 
Practically  all  good  females  have  been  re- 
tained for  breeding  purposes,  and  there  seems 
to  be  an  Increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
gram  growers  to  follow  the  Australian  ex- 
ample by  adding  sheep  to  (heir  farm  opera- 
tions. A  few  of  the  larger  sheep  ranchers  In 
Southern  Alberta  have  sold  part  of  their 
holdings,  it  Is  true,  but  a  great  number  of 
these  have  gone  to  Increase  the  population  of 
British  Columbia,  into  which  It  Is  estimated 
thiit  5.000  head  of  breeding  ewes  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  prairies  last  Fall  alone.  The 
development  of  sheep  ranching  In  the  Interior 
of  British  Columbia  during  the  past  three  or 
four  years  has  been  little  short  of  marvelous. 

The  buying  season  for  wool  opened  very 
briskly  last  .Spring  with  many  bidders  in  the 
field,  and  as  a  result  values  went  up  higher 
in  some  cases  than  Ihe  actual  situation  war- 
ranted. This  naturally  caused  a  reaction  in 
wool  prices  later  on.  and  the  trade  was  dull 
both  here  and  abroad  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  Summer  and  In  the  early  Fall.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  wools  from  the  medium 
grades  down  were  most  In  demand  last  season, 
with  the  fine  grades*  on  or  about  the  some 
level  as  In  1927. 

Approximately  three  and  a  quarter  million 
pounds  of  wool,  or  close  to  half  the  total 
commercial  clip  of  Canada,  were  handled  for 
10.000  sheep  men  by  the  Canadian  'Co-opera- 
tive. In  order  to  find  the  best  possible  mar- 
ket for  this,  shipments  were  made  4o  Cana- 
dian mills  and  also  to  United  States.  Brit- 
ain and  Continental  point*.  Some  of  the  best 
business  In  the  1928  .season  was  done  with  the 
Canadian  mills,  the  export  trade  experienc- 
ing long  periods  of  dullness. 

Lower  freights  were  secured  for  Western 
wool  coming  by  rail  to  Weston  and  the  mat- 
ter of  ocrean  freights  via  Vancouver  and  the 
Panama  Canal  was  also  Investigated,  but 
officials  of  the  Co-operative  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  for  the  time  being  shipment*  to 
Weston,  where  the  product  may  te  diverted 
to  any  of  the  main  wool  markets  of  the 
world,  is  the  policy  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
sheep  men.  The  possibility  of  doing  business 
with  Japan  is  also  receiving  attention. 


Hushing  the  Strawberry 


A  LL  sort*  of  interesting  fact*  about  the  ef- 
feet*  of  light  rays  are  being  brought  out  by 
scientist*.  Some  of  thrse  new-fangled  kinds 
of  light  will  produce  a  Ane  coat  of  tan,  cure 
various  ailments,  keep  children  free  from 
rickets,  or  cause  annoyance  to  house  cats.  In 
France  they  have  been  used  to  make  straw- 
berries grow  apace  and  ripen  ahead  of  their 
season.  At  a  meeting  of  the  U.S.  Academy  of 
Sciences  members  wire  served  with  elect  ne- 
atly ripened  .strawberries  to  show  the  pos- 
sibility of  forcing  the  growth  of  plants  by 
artificial  light  Two  research  workers  re- 
ported that  in  tnls  way  the  berrle*  had  oeen 
ripened  in  forty  days  Instead  of  the  eighty 
days  required  for  sun  ripening.  The  experi- 
ment, however,  was  expensive,  for  the  coat 
was  55  a  berry. 


in  Europe  have  be*n 
hindered  and  in  French  Africa  yellow  revet 
work  stopped  because  of  the  advance  In  the 
price  of  monkeys  since  they 
for  grafts  and  experiment 


Esperanto  Inventor 

Dr  Ludwlg  Zamenhoff,  the  inventor  of 
Esperanto,  has  Just  clebratrd  hu  sj|gjj||||| 
birthday  in  Vienna.  The  Wa  of  an  Inter- 
national language  was  forced  <~n  him  by  the 
quarrelsomeness  of  his  native  town  in  Poland, 
where  Poles.  Russians,  C 
lived  in  constant  friction. 


Garden  Week  by  Week 

By  NORMAN  W    p,  KANT.  KR.H.S 


AOOOD  number  cf    the  New  Zealand 
Veronicas  have  proved  themselves  to 
be  quite  liardy  In  Victoria.    That  is. 
fhey  have  come  through  two  Winters  without 
allowing  any  ill  effects. 
The  Veronica  is  a  very  remarkable  genua 
\ot    nearly    200     varieties,    of     which  tho 
major  portion  are  native  to  New  Zealand. 
They  are  singularly  beautiful  in  form,  follago 
and  flower,  and  are  suitable  for  rock  work, 
dwarf  hedges,  small  slirubbcrius  or  specimen 
planting. 

Veronicas  may  be  had  from  two  inches  in 
height  to  several  feet.'  All  are  worth  a  place 
in  the  garden  and  for  those  who  want  some- 
thing out  of  the  common  the  shrubbery  Veron- 
ica* of  New  Zealand  should  make  a  great 
appeal. 

Another  plant  from  the  Island  Dominion 
which  has  proved  itself  hardy  here  Is  the  New 
Zealand  flax  (Phorium  tenant  There  is  a. 
number  of  varieties,  some  with  green  leave*, 
others  with  reddish  leaves.  The  planti  are 
very  effective,  Uie  foliage  having  the  appear- 
ance of  long  Iris  leaves.  They  are  useful  for 
the  background  of  a  pool,  where  they  may 
be  planted  In  conjunction  with  Japanese 
maples  and  other  plant*  which  seem  to  belong 
to  the  waterside 

$ 

Remarkable  Strides 

'"J"  HE  advance  that  ha*  been  mode  with  per- 
ennial asters  .Michaelmas  daisies) 
during  the  last  few  years  U  simply  marvelous. 
One  who  knew  this  plant  only  a  few  years  ago> 
would  hardly  believe  the  strides  that  lutvo 
been  made.  Not  long  since  Climax  was  tho 
essence  of  perfection*  and.  mind  you.  It  is  still 
a  splendid  aster,  but  today  such  things  aa 
Louvalne,  Lil  Fardel.  Roycroft  Purple  and 
Erica  put  it  into  Uie  shade,  except,  perhaps 
lor  its  color,  which,  up  to  the  introduction  of 
Blue  Gem.  was  the  bluest  of  all  Michaelmas 


Keeping  Stem  Short 

IN  small  gardens  one  often  hears  the  com- 
plaint that  Michaelmas  daisies  are  too 
tall.  This  objection  can  be  done  away  wiih 
by  the  simple  process  of  cutting  the  planto 
'bock  early  in  the  Summer.  Don  t  wait  too 
long,  however,  but  cut  them  back  when  they 
are  six  to  eight  Inches  high.  The  result  will 
be  a  much  shorter  sulk. 

Another  thing  about  Michaelmas  daisies  is 
not  to  plant  big  clumps.  A  number  of  single 
shoot*  planted  a  lew  inches  apart  will  give 
better  result*  In  every  way  and  the  staking  |g 
made  much  easier  and  can  be  done  with 
greater  artistic  effect. 

Don't  overlook  ihe  dwarf  Michaelmas 
daisies,  and  you  can  get  real  dwarfs  only  two 
inches  toll  If  you  wish,  and  these  are  very 
beautiful  for  the  rock  garden. 

Controlling  Perennials 
"J" HE  matter  of  cutting  back  perennials  for 
the  purpose  of  making  them  more  dwarf 
is  practiced  with  the  heleniums  with  equally 
good  effect  as  with  the  Michaelmas  daisies. 
The  fact  Is  that  most  perennials  can  be  to  an 
extent  controlled  In  this  way. 

Cutting  back  may  be  used  also  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  delaytng  tho  flowering  season  of  cer- 
tain plants.  It  Is  often  wise.  In  a  large  plant- 
ing of  delphiniums,  to  have  some  of  them  in 
bloom  later  than  others.  This  may  be  as- 
sured by  cutting  out  the  flower  spike  as  soon 
as  it  shows  on  plants  which  it  is  desired  to 
flower  late. 

Ordinary  pinks  and  rock  garden  pinks,  too, 
may  be  kept  in  flower  for  a  much  longer 
period,  or  rather,  they  may  be  made  to  flower 
a  second  time  if  one  will  cut  off  every  flower 
as  soon  a*  it  fades.  By  doing  this  the  plant 
does  not  go  to  seed  and  so  act*  Itself  to  work 
to  produce  more  flowers,  so  that  it  may  set 
seed  later.  This  applies  to  almost  every 
flower  that  grows.  The  plant  only  flowers  in 
order  to  make  seed  to  produce  the  species. 
Anything  it  can  do  to  produce  that  seed  it 
will  do,  even  to  the  extent  of  growing  a  sec- 
ond crop  of  flowers  If  the  first  does  not  remain 
on  the  plant 

This  Ls  one  of  the  secrets  of  keeping  a  rock 
garden  full  of  bloom.  If  one  will  take  tho 
Ume  to  cut  off  all  faded  flowers  the  plant* 
will,  to  a  very  great  extent  keep  full  of  bloom 
until  very  late  In  the  FaJL 

Try  some  of  these  very  simple  -stunts"  next 
season.  It  will  give  you  an  added  Ihrlll  in 
your  garden  and  afford  you  a  lot  M  more 
bloom. 


ft  alnttt  Poigon  Isnlaled 


L" VERETT  F  DAVIS,  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  of  the  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  at  Blacksburg  luu 
isolated  the  poison  of  walnut  trees  that  keeps 
the  ground  under  them  bare  of  plant  life  The 
cumbersome  name  of  the  substance  Is  penta- 
hydroxy-alpha-naphtha-qulnone.  As  this 
chemical  term  U  unwieldy.  Mr.  Davis  ha* 
chosen  another -Juglone.  The  botanical  name 
of  ihe  walnut  u  Juglans.  Farmers  have  known 
for  a  long  time  that  the  aalnut  tree  poisons 
other  plant*  gTowtng  near  by.  Attempts  to 
grow  alfalfa,  the  tomato  and  the  potato  in 
the  vicinity  of  walnut  txaea  have  been  unsuc- 


Fever  Carried  by  Goats 


M 


[ALT  A  fever,  or,  more  technically,  un- 
dulant  fever,  epidemic  alone  the 
Mediterranean  coasts,  particularly  on  the 
Island  of  Malta.  I*  carried  by  gnat*.  It  is 
common  in  the  United  States,  principally  in 
Texas,  where  goat*  are  raised.  Recently  Dr. 
Edward  Francis  contracted  the  disease  Ha 
also  wa*  a  victim  of  "rabbit  fever**  'tularemia), 
named  after  Tulare  County .  Oel ,  where,  in 
1W10.  It  was  first  identified  Dr.  Francis 
lie  germ  known  among  the 
a*  Francis  diaease. 
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THAT  CERTAIN  PARTY 


By  Jack  Wilhelm 
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Order  in  the  Court  Room 


By  Sol  Hess 
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POLLY  AND  HER  PALS 


All  Sold  Out 


By  Cliff  Sterrett 
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Tfrowmng*  Iter  Troubles 


By  Westover 
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By  C.  M.  Payne 
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Thr  Profiler 


By  George  Storm 
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DOCTtF*. 


MAi^TO 

SO  ±AA 
GtOt^d  TO 

| — rws  AAowty 

TUAT  TO 

•  cioaus 


GREAT 


*LG*S  "SEE- 

3  CIGARS 
AOA.V  - 

a  po»  a 

HALP  - 

GCf* 


Ova  ,  jouvi  ,X 

X  AA  CO 


*7fc)L> 

Be  «3P«»y 
I'M  TV*  5 

"TV*  AT 
MAS 
"TO 

^aJovikvs 


t 


•  '<*  ft  •«  - 


Birr  XM  H 

•SORRV  TV  AT  ] 
*/OL>  Saaok«o 

so  / 

AAOPEPUCnEL/  / 


Mrs  Rrm^'ft  only  lodRir.  an  •dor. 
ef.v,  hrr  two  Uckeu.  for  htrwlf  9Ji<3 
d»ugto*r,  to  *ee  him  play  the  vU- 
l»ln  In  !hf  dram*.  All  far  La»e 
«p#llbound\  Mrs  Byrne  welched  Lhf 
villein  purwo  hu 
throufh  three  ecu  II 


•hock  lo  her  »o  find  *he  had  her- 
bured  nn-Jt  a  villain,  tout  worae  was 
to  follow     in  the  laat  act  Umi  h#»ro 
M  •  r     lia  n  •   rough  the  hMft 
"Oh.  mother'"  cried  h»  r  danfhter. 

our  lodger  and  he  owee 
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